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Vol. VIII, 


— Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS ,&C. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “‘charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 

atented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
ry to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’’ but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
_— mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every puepee whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175g by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15-., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
—_ ms! wener are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
t of the Italians. 
ys The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
1a 4 Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

| The usual space*allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
| portant. They can be worked as closely as1%, or as far apart as1X%. For surplus honey we 
{ would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 
if Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
t) or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 

ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for. beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
~ by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
a a, and intention to do all that he agrees, 
that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 
Rates for Advertisements. 

All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents r line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 

12 insertions, 20 per cent. 
On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
r cent ‘9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 





per 
On yy saber fata column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
0 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent. 
On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 a 
cent. A. I. R 
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FTER 11 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN QUEEN 

rearing, I am fully —— to warrant all 

my queens pure, prolific, arge, and light colored. 

Dollar queens, $1.00; tested, $2.00. Am now breed- 

from one of A. I. Root’s best yo queens. By 
mail, aw one and safe arrival guaranteed. 

6-1 W. STEVENS, Ridgefield, Fairfield Co., Ct. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER evecare 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for hare 
= light ripping. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especiall 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Ma- 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Til. 


Coat Foundation Machine§ 
$15.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and opr mailed on ap- 
plication. Medina, Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- 
a getting, of the American Watch Co., a 

strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


SS ALL RECULATED, AND IN.2& 


Running Order, 











That I will mail to any address for the above ae 
and ifit does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. OrI will send 
= the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 

ou can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, for a present, ought to make any boy (or 
man either) happy. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 








WARRANTED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
“Tested” Queens raised | ee $2 00 

eee 150 
“Dollar’’ WP EM Senne SCREENS Hans EER a SER DO wR 1 00 


EID. is cnn 6p ce CU Ge aK iaaeaeh aaa Kom ri) 
The “‘dollar’’ queens are warranted to be purely 
mated. 
My queens are bred from best imported stock. 
I warrant safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 


E. M. HAYHURST, 
8d Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo 


Hale’ Ss Price List. 


Send for my Circular and Price List for 1880. Ear- 
ly Queensa earn Address 
211d W. HALE, Wirt C. H., W. Va. 


STANDARD POULTRY & ITALIAN BEES 


P. Rocks, & L. Brahmas Exclusively. 
00 i == 13) 
Fowls | 00?" tno; Eggs: *iso 8 20; 


ITALIAN BEES IN SIMPLICITY AND CHAFF HIVES. 
Stock first-class and satisfaction guaranteed. 
i-9 N. H. ALLEN, Kirkwood, St. Louis ( ’0., Mo. 


Send : 25 cents in stam Ss or cur- 

rency fora new HORSE BOOK. 

It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 

sitions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a 

B large collection of VALUABLE 
RECIPES, rules for telling the age 

of a horse, with an engraving showing teeth of each 
year, anda gd gmonst of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 
books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as 
well as I do yours.”” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 
WANTED. B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


For sale also at this office.—A. I. ROOT. 9-9 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of peseee of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A. I. R . Medina, Ohio. — 


CLUBBING List. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 

With The American Bee Journal ($1 50)..... $2 
** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine i 
“* The ee Exchange. .(75 ¢.)...... 
“All three of the above Journals............ 
“ Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........(50¢.)...... 
“© ~~ Bee-Keepers’ Guide............. (50 C.).....- 
‘* ‘Western Honey Bee © 

All above (Bee J oon ho of America). 


With American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 
* Prairie Farmer PD ies e560 
* Rural New Yorker 4 ate 

* Scientific American ea 

“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage, Gardener (1 00) 

[Above rates include all Postage.] 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 





For description of the various articles, see our 
Twenty-Fifth Edition Circular and Price List, mailed | 
on application. | 

For directions How to Make ail these various arti- | 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of | 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand | 
column of figures; the figures giving the amount of | 
postage required. 

To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents 
postage. 


| A BC of Bee Culture, Five Parts compiete 


| 9B ORO, OOP COOGEE os. occa. 6s occinc.ce cde 
| The same, neatly bound in cloth........ 1 2 
15 | Alighting Board. detachable (See ABC) $ 10. 
| Alsike Clover. See seeds. | 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 8 00 | 
Barrels for RSE a rrr 2 50 
sd waxed and painted... . 3 50 
10 | Basket for broken combs to be hung in the 
MO 8a ie oss's src ceuk os ankadeeededs « 25 
Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. 
——, per colony, from $8 to $16. See price 
st. 
10 | Bee-Hunting Box, with printed instructions 25 
0| Binder, Kmerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 75 


10 “% iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
Cece eres Coesereessersessesesesessseses ” 
| Dawa. See seeds. 
10 | Burlap for covering bees, 40 in. wide, per yd 10) 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete Pacsletiintals as 35 00 
Buzz-Saws, extra, 80c, to $3.25. See price list. 





60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6 inch saws (NO BAWS included) .... . ae 5 00 
The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 
4 Cages for queens, prov isioned (See price list) 10 
48 Or 1 00 
Candy Joma sep can be fed at any ven - 
eR ae re to 
Cans for shipping extracted honey = 
Honey), from 25e to $2.00. 
0/C ards, queen registering, ad. Ee 06 | 
0 kre 40 
60) Chaff Cushions for wintering (See A BC). 30 
9 without the chaff........... 20 
Chaff Hive (See Hives)..................0-- . 500 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 
Clamps for making section boxes.......... 75 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 15 
| Climbers for Bee-Hunting.......-.......... 2 50 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 


| 
| has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 1 50 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $15 to 100 - 
10 | Comb Holder to put on edge of hive........ 
| Combs in metal cornered frames, reine 3 


20 | Corners, metal, per 100.. - 50 
25 | "top only, per 100........... 60 
15 = “bottom, per 100........... 40 


Corners, Machinery complete for making #250 00 
| Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives. 
40 Division Boards of cloth and Chaff.......... 20 
12 | Duck, for covering _— and for feeders, 
29 inches WI, DOE VE i incivscscccs caves 20 
15 | Enameled Cloth, Sota seldom bite or prop- 
olize it, per yard, 45 inches wide, 
30c. By the piece (12 yards) ..... 28 
Extractors, according | to size of ‘frame, 
$6 50 to 10 00. 
- Inside and gearing, including 


| 

} 

| CS EE eee 4 00 

| Hoops to go around the top.. 50 

| es ” at, SURE eee eee 5 00 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity (See owiee list) 1 pint . 05 
7 | Feeders, 1 quart, Cr eee 10 
BR ee 05 
25! The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story AO 
2) | DOOGORR CN BEF cova cs oso cccdve ccdesseccccs 15 
3| Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
bs valuable, 15sec; per doz. by express. . 175 
(7; “ The same, large SEN PO Ie ee 40 


2!“ 3 cornered, for cut-off saws, 10c; doz 10) 
| Fc vundation. See Comb Foundation. 
60 | Fountain Pump, or Swarm Arrester....... 8 5)! 


15 


5| Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps... 
8 | Galvanized Iron Wire for grapevine trellises 


For prices of back vol’s, see price list. 
Gloves. See Rubber Gloves. 
Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See price list. 
Grape vines for shading hives. See price list. 
Hammers and nails. See price list. 
Hives from 50c to $6 25. See price list. 
Honey. See price list. 

- Plants. See seeds. 


Labels for honey, from 25 to 50e per 100; 
for particulars see price list. 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells... 5 
— ve, for queen rearing, from June to 
 _EEAABRORS PE Sy A eer ree 
Leather for smoker bellows, per side...... 
Lithograph of the Hexagonal aeny:- 
Magnifying Glass, yeket..... 
uble lens, "brass, on 
eee EOE TSO Pe OT ee 
Medley of Bee-Keepers’ Photo's, 150 photo's 
Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 
Prepared objects for above, such 
as bee’s wing, sting, eye, foot, &e., each 
Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and * cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
per yard ee Oe ee A ers eee 
| Nails. See Hammers and nails. 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting...........-.. 5 


os 
Amo S 


— 
TF) 
aon 





| 18 | Parattine, for waxing barrels, per lb........ 


Photo of House Apiary and improvements 
| Planes and Planers. See price list. 
| Pruning saws for taking down swarms, 75 and 
| Queens, 25c to $12 00. See price list. 
| Teaboets, metal, per T00t... .. ... 6260+ scsecees 
Rubber Gloves, $1.50 and $1.75. See price list. 
| Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 
tules, (See Pocket Rules) 12 and lic. 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0Z........ 
| Saw Set for Circular SawS.........ts.ccwse- 
| Saws. See Circular Saws. 
| Seales for weighing honey, etc. See price list. 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
| bined) 4% inch, and 5inch, &e. 
| Section Boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
Oe OO a RRA ARON ey rer 
| Section Honey Box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 
| Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
12! way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive (See price list) 


0 
2 
0 





0 
10 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 


18 | § Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near ua, per Ib.. 

18 | Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10¢ ; per ib, 1 

0 ** Chinese Mustard, per 0z...........-. 

18 * — Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... 

18 ** White Dutch Clover, per Ib .......... 

ig; “ Motherwort, per oz. 10e; per Ib. 1 

ee Mignonette, per Ib. (20e per oz). 1 
| * Simpson Honey Plant, per 7 re 

mn) ,.* Silver Hull Bue kwheat, re 

ea = peck, by Express 

| “* Common = POF POOR. .....5.056 

| ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 

. GN I goin dices, aw'alenwiaaeaeas pean 

[| © Spier BiMGE, DOF ORs... 6. cciccecncs 





$55 


0 Honey Knives, straight .75; curved blade.. 1 00 


07 


| DOP Ib. CADOWE TION TOGE). <5... ksi cscececse 20 

25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 

| 55 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 2% 
Glass. See price list. 

©} GEMAWENGN WOE FORE ois. osc vceeces sees 1 00 


% Gos, Dy mall ...........0 4 00 
= ve \% doz by Express........... 3 75 
Jars for shipping extracted honey. See 
Honey. 


RRSR S 


ess 


& 


A small package of any of the above seeds will be 


sent for 5 cents. 


| Separators, tin, for section boxes. See 

| Section Boxes. 

5 | Sheets of Enameled Cloth to keep the bees 
| from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 


ga ERR RN A Ee remit 
| The same for ® sections............... 
| @ his fog yg can be sent by mail inthe flat, 
| for 


1 | Slate Tablets to hang on hives. 


Conn 


GH 



































356 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. AUG, 
SMOKERS. | aaa. ‘ peanouate aasien — tp Senertes in 
vr | either o e following departments, at a uniform 
Smoker, oe EE ene: “ei 00: ey Ny ey ‘a ; 4 | price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,600 per year. 
25 om OUR OWN, see illustration in price [= ———— 
” | Re 75 | 
00 | Soldering Implements.. 100) $1.00 Queens. 
(ER SA 75 | 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (three sizes)...... 05 | Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
4 larger quantities see Hammers and | out charge. Afeer, 20c each sneertion, or $2,00 per year. 
nails. paral Sed 2 Shs Motus ins SPIES 1 25g 
Gh re 15 | ene ee ace 
10 | Transferring ews, package of 100....... 15 Thee whose names appear below agree to furnish 


Tin, see price list. 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 7 
The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 





Veils, material for, grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
width, - F es a ie alls eis kaka wie s-aee 20 
Brusse et, for face of vail, 56 inches 
in width, per Yard Ee, AOE eS 1 50 

Wax Ext tractor ee a ee 3 00 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 00 

5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, 5 
meshes to the inch, per square foot...... 10 

2| Wire cloth, for queen cages, tinned, 18 
meshes to the inch...........0......0..es0- 10 

3 | Wire cloth. poe for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch . per square foot........ 05 

Wire for grape vine trellises. See Galvan- 
 t  . , . Ee ere 

All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






No. 1. 


Address —, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included—{f/ 
oe Ss, ink, box, ete. 

nt by mail postpaid.|, 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, k, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express - 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c., &c. 
Circular. * * ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Headquarters for Early Queens! 
Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 
For quality and poe. ,» my stock of Italians can not 
be excelled in the United States. If you wish to pur- 
chase Bees or Apiarian Supplies, send for my new 
Circular. Address ‘bk. . P. H. BROWN, 
ltfd Augusta, Ga. 


SENT FREE My Price List of Italian 
== Rees, Queens, 4 Frame Nu- 
aa and oi oa Supplies for 1880. Address, 








H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 





Send for | 


\ 


Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 


| conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 


or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 


| and tested queens, furnished on application to any 





of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist. If wanted sooner, 
see rates in price list. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7tf 


W. Va. 1-12 


*E. M. mm! hurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ittd 
*King & White, New London, O. jtfd 
* F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tuse. Co., O. 12-12 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., O. itf.d 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 2- 

*D. E. Best, Best, Lebigh Co., Penn. 2-8 
*R, Robinson, Lat lede, Fayette Co., Ill. 3-8 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 
*C, C. Vaughan, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 8 


*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo. 3-8 
*8. D. McLean & Son, Culleoka, Maury Co.,Tenn. 3-8 
*S. D. Moore & Co., Atlanta, Fulton Co., Ga. #8 


*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ill. 3-8 
*R. Thomson, Terry, Hinds Co., Miss. 3-8 
*Lewis A. Best, Best, Lehigh Co., Pa. 4-9 
*J. B. Bray, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. 4-9 
*O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 4-9 
*Thos. E. Price, Baden, St. Louis Co., Mo. 4-8 


*Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Lowa. jtfd 
*I. R. Good, South West, Elkhart Co., Ind. 5-10 


*J. M. C. Tay lor, Lewistown, Fred. Co., Md. 6-11 
*B. Marionneaux, Plaquemine, Iberville Par., La.55 
*lla ree. Low Banks, Ontario, Can. 5-10 
*Dr. B. F. Kinney, Bloomsburg, Col. Co., Pa. 6-9 
*W H Nesbit, Alpharetta, Milton Co., Ga. 6-9 
*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 6-8 
*W.S. Canthen, ‘Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., 8. C. 6-10 
*j. C. Deem, Knightstown, Henry Co., ind. 6-9 
°y.. W Keeney, Shirland, Win. Co., Ill. 6-9 
*J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont. Can. 6-8 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6-5 
FE. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Ga. 6-8 
*J. A. Bingham, Volant, Law. Co., Penn. 6-8 
*I. M. Kauffman, Belleville, Mifflin Co., Pa. 6-8 
Jno. Conser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Kans. j-1 
*J. 8. Woodburn, Newville, Cumb. Co., Pa. 7-10 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 7-9 
*Yoder Bro’s, Vistula, Elkhart Co., Ind. 8 


*E. H. Knapp, Fabins, Onon. Co,, N. Y. 

Otto Kleinow, opp. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 8& 
J. A. Shuck. Lawrence, Douglas Co., — 8 
*H. L. Jeffrey, Woodbury, Litch. Co., 8 


Hive aidan, 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 7tfd 

T. F. Wittman, 318 N. 6th St., Camden, N. J. ‘7tfd 








Ss. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. jtfd 
Sprunger Bro’s, Berne, Adams Co., Ind. 3-2 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
Nichols & Elkins, Kennedy, Chaut Co., N.Y. 6-11 
M.S. West, Pontiie, Oakland Co., Mich. ol 
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A BCof BEE CULTURE. 





| YOR several years, it has been my ambition to be 

able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, 
paying business, even the first season. This isagreat 


undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one | 


with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
-I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 


was to “cut and try,’”’ as carpenters say, when they | 


can’t get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, etc., sufficient to keep 
my whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
see | have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, the correction is made before any more books 


are sent out. To show you how it works, and how | 


it succeeds, I will give you an illustration. 
A beginner writes to know if it is of any use to 


| It will tell you all about the latest improvements 
in securing and Marketing Honey, the new 1 
tb. Section Honey Boxes, making Artificial 
| Honey Comb, Candy for Bees, Bee Hunt- 
img, Artificial Swarming, Bee Moth, all 
| about Hive Making, Diseases of Bees, 
Drones, How to Make an Extractor, Ex- 
tracted Honey, Feeding and Feeders, Foul 
Brood, Honey Comb, Honey Dew, Hy- 
brids, Italianizing, King Birds, The Lo- 
cust Tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp Nur- 
sery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 
| Polis, Queens, Rape, Raspberry, Ratan, 
Robbing, Rocky Mountain Bee Plant, 
Sage, Smokers, including instructions for ma- 
king with illustrations, Soldering, Sourweoed, 
Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sunflower, 
Swarming, Teasel, Toads, Transferring, 
Turnip, Uniting Bees, Veils, Ventilation, 
| Vinegar, Wax, Water for Bees, White- 
wood, and Wintering. It also includes a 
| Glossary of Terms and Abbreviations used 
in Bee Culture, 


keep a queen, after she is eighteen days old and | 


does not lay. Now I know very well that a queen | 


should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; 


and also, that they will sometimes not commence | 


until ther are three weeks old, and then make good 


queens. Now, although I directed that they should | 


be tossed up inthe air, to see if their wings were 
good, when they did not lay at two weeks of age, I 
did not say, if their wings proved to be good, how 


long we should keep them. If I could spare the 
time of the colony, I would keep a good looking 
queen that could fly well, until she is 25 days old; if 


crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that | 


do not lay at 18 or 20 days old. 

I have just put the above in the A BC, and that is 
just the way I am going to keep doing. You see, 
you beginners are, ultimately, to build up the book. 


The book, as it is now, contains about 
300 pages and about 200 Engravings. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, with which it may be 
clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three cop- 
ies, $2.75; five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
| neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
| be 12c on the book in paper, and 15¢c each, on the 
| book in cloth. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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DURING the past month, every order has ‘been 
filled promptly almost without exception, and the 
greater part of them have gone off the day the order 
was received. Queens have been nearly all the time 
caged ready to go the minute the letters were 
opened, but it has taken hundreds of queens to do 
it, and more sharp managing perhaps than you are 
aware of. Itis fun to do business in that way, but 


if you think 40c on a queen is too much (to pay for 
cages and make everybody satisfied), just try it. 





| House APIARIES 1 are being gencrally discarded. 
WE are rejoic ing to-day ‘ the 28th, in 4,883 sub- 
| scribers, the bighest *tpinnacle” ever reached. 


ON p. 381, the heading of L. E. Sinsabaugh’s com- 
munication should read, Button Bush instead of 
Button Ball. 


THE BEST FEEDER.—A slab of maple sugar, made 
by pouring it while hot into a frame. Hang this 
frame in the hive, just as you woulda frame of 
honey. 


| site 
COUNTER STORE. 

| For latest additions to, and reduction in prices of, 
the COUNTER STORE goods, send for our new price 
| list for August lst. 

| ‘THR heap of letters waiting for a place in GLEAN- 
| INGS is greater than it ever was before. One of my 
sore troubles just now is that I can not make room 
for more than a tenth part of the real good ones. 





CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 6 and 7,-Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, at Newcomerstown, Ohio, 
Oct. 14 and 15.—Western Tllinois and Eastern Iowa 
Society, at New Boston, III. 

ERNEST has discovered that the red pencils on our 
10¢e counter are excellent for writing onthe slate that 
we hang on the hives. The bright red marks can be 
read easily from a distance, and it is not affected at 
all by rain, like acommon pencil. For all that. it 
rg aay out without much trouble. Price hy 
mat Cc. 





THE ENAMELED CLOTH SHEETS. 
WiTH the past month’s experience, I decidedly 
prefer the tin lined enameled shects to the wooden 
| mats, even if they do cost as much again. If your 





| Simplicity hives are not made so as to receive the 


| ends of the tins, saw a little notch in each corner to 
let them in. 


THE GIVEN PRESS AGAIN. 

SINCE our article, Mr. Blosser, a neighbor of 
friend Good's, has paid usa visit, and he says the 
machine Good speaks of only takes a short L. trame 
to go crosswise of the hive. It would be easv work 
for so Small a frame, compared with the regular L. 
frame. 


DOES AN IMPORTED QUEEN EVER PRODUCE BLACK 
_ OR HYBRID BEES? 
THE case given on page 21, June No., has been so 


’ explained as to make it at least extremely probable 


that the queen was not the real imported queen we 
sent, and friend Bowen consents to calling the loss 
his own. One more like case is in hand, and I have 
| sent for the queen that I may test her progeny in 
our own xpiary. As none of the hundreds we have 
imported have ever produced any black or hybrid 
bees in our own apiary, I think we can set it down 
safely, that there are no common bees in Italy. 


BLASTED HOPES. 

We have a pretty full Blasted Hopes column this 
month, and 1am alittle afraid it will give a false 
| impression. If the friends who have said so much 
about poor seasons will pardon the liberty I take, I 
| would like to add that so far as my personal ac- 
quaintance extends, the ones who complain most of 
poor crops, hard times, and bad seasons, are almost 
always those who neglect their business, waste their 
time talking, leave their tocls out in the rain, ete. 
I have never known a season that would not give at 
least a moderately fair crop of honey, if rightly im- 
proved, and, bear in mind that when you complain 
of the weather, you are complaining of God. 


WANTED! 


A good man that understands Bee Culture, and 
Farming. Farm is stocked with bees, sheep, and 
cows. He must have a good recommendation. I 
live in a good locality. RK. J. THOMAS, 

Sd Montrose, Pa. 


ANOTHER REDUCTION! 
Tested Queens, $1.50: Dollar Queens, 75c¢; Hy- 
brids, 25c. All are daughters of imported mothers, 
{8 J. A. WARD, Madisonville, Ohio. 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


No. 9. 

THIEVES; HOW SHALL WE CIRCUMVENT THEM ? 
7] WREE or four bee-keepers in this vicinity, myself 
among the number, lost bees, hives, honey, 
ete., last season by the visitation of thieves. 
Now, I, for one, would like to know how to get the 
better of these light-fingered (yes, and light-footed) 
gentry. Some say,‘** Keep a dog;”’ but dogs are very 
unrcliable. Besides, I would rather lose a swarm 
oceasionally than to go to the troubleand expense of 
keeping a dog. la my estimation, dogs, as a general 
thing, are very poor property. Novice tells us to 
build a high board fence, and it will keep out both 
thieves and cold winds. True; but would not such 
fenecs be unsightly, and would they not shut out the 
view? A little more than a year ago, a writer in the 
Ainerican Bee Journal described an electrical alarm 
to be used in the apiary; but it was too complicated 
and expensive to suit my ideas. Among all of us 
four or five thousand GLEANINGS readers, isn't there 
some one who understands electricity well enough 
to get up something upon the electrical plan that 
will be simple and cheap? Friend Prudden, of Ann 
Arbor, says that he fortified his premises with “ tele- 
graph wires around and through in every direction 
attached to an alarm.” Friend P., please tell us just 
how you arranged them. I have sometimes thought 
of building a picket fence,—one that would be in- 
convenient, if not impossible, to scale, if not around 
my whole apiary, at least in front of my place, and 
then have the front gate connected by means of a 
wire with an alarm in the house. I would have the 
alarm connected with the gate only during the night. 

Please tell the boys to wash the ink from their 
cheirograpbs just as soon as they get through using 
them, and not let it stand and soak in, so that they 
will be obliged to melt it over again, as a certain 
person did. 


|} 


Neighbor Ranney wants to know why you could 
not solder a piece of coarse wire cloth over the draft 
hole of the smokers, to keep the coals from tum- 
bling out; and neighbor Stimson would like to know 
what has become of the cartoons. 

I hope the friends will excuse me if my “notes” 
are neither long ner very interesting this month, as 
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the ‘‘rush”’ and “ gush”’ of a fine flow of basswood 
honey keeps me very busy. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


In regard to thieves, friend H., unless they 
are much more common than I think they 
are, I feel sure the apparatus you mention 
will be more expensive and troublesome than 
the loss you sustain as itis. Even remem- 
bering to fix your gate every night would be 
quite a little task, even if it really did an- 
swer the purpose. Our apiary stands alone, 
away off in the field almost, as it were, and 
yet we have never lost an onnce of honey by 
thieves. I agree with you that we must 
fight, but I think itis in the line in which I 
told you to fight intemperance last month. 
It is bad to have your hives robbed, but it is 
a thousand times worse to have neighbors 
who are sending their souls down to ruin by 
engaging in such work. Go to work to save 
these neighbors, and the thieving will die a 
natural death, with intemperance, injustice, 
and all other troubles, if I get a clear idea of 
the matter.—Wire cloth over smokers is an 
old and discarded idea. It clogs up_ the 
tubes and catches soot.—I have dropped the 
cartoons because of the severe scolding I 
have received from some who do not think 
them in good taste.—Friend H., I am sure 
we are about as much interested in that flow 
of basswood honey, as you can be, and we 
want you to tell us all about it—what you 
are doing, and how many bees you have. 

——- am 00 me 


SOME THINGS LEARNED BY EXPERI- 
ENCE AND OBSERVATION. 





GIVING A NEW SWARM UNSEALED BROOD. 


<«7ILL unsealed brood prevent swarms from 
“My leaving the hiye in which they are placed? 

> If not, why not? In the July No. of 
GLEANINGS, we have three instances given where 
swarms hived ina hive in which had been placed 
brood in all stages left the hive, thus thwarting the 
purpose for which said brood was placed in the hive; 
viz., to prevent their decamping. Previous to 1871, 
Ihad never clipped any of my queens’ wings, and 
was often fearful that my new swarms might desert 
the hives they were placed in. During the spring 
of said year, I read that a frame of unsealed brood 
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placed in the hive at the time of thiving was a sure 
preventive of the swarm’s decamping. This was 
read with enthusiasm, as here was a plan by which 
my fears could be entirely removed. Consequently, 


when my first swarm issued, I hastened to get a | 


frame of brood in all stages, which also contained 
some honey to start them in house-keeping, as 


Elisha Gallup used to tell us about. They were | 


hived about two o’clock, and we went to bed that 
night feeling that our first swarm of the season was 
well provided for, and would be sure to stay. The 
next morning, we took alook at them and went 
to work. At about 9 o'clock, the cry, “Bees are 
swarming,” was heard, and, upon reaching the bee 
yard, our new swarm was seen going for parts un- 
known. Our lips were bit as we thought of some 
proper form of sound words to vent our spite on the 
author of this plan of keeping swarms from ab- 
sconding, while we resolved that every queen's 
wings in the yard should be clipped, which was 
done without delay. Since that time, we have fre- 
quently hived swarms and given them brood by way 
of experiment, and have given brood to artificial 


swarms, and had many of them come out; but as | 


their queen could not fly, of course they could not 
abscond. Still, probably three-fourths of the swarms 
hived in this way staid, and worked all right, while 
not one in 20 hived in an empty hive bothered us by 
attempting to leave. Hence our experience goes to 
prove that unsealed brood will not prevent swarms 
from leaving, but, on the contrary, makes the prob- 
ability of loss greater. But, says one, bees ought 
not to leave unsealed brood. Why not? they doin 
natural swarming, when they issue from the parent 
hive; upon examining the hive from which our first 
swarm decamped, we found they had built two 
pieces of comb as large as your hand, and had built 
queen cells upon the frame of brood, in which the 
queen had deposited eggs; thus showing that they 
considered the conditions the same, or nearly so, as 
they were inthe parent hive from which they had 
issued the day previous. There was also nearly 
enough bees left, with those returning from the 
fields, to care for this frame of brood. Since then, 


we have used such as this for nuclei by substituting | 


aframe of hatching brood for the unsealed larve, 
and, although rather expensive as to trouble, still 
they make splendid nuclei. 

TWO OR MORE EGGS IN A CELL. 

Queens often deposit two or more eggs in a cell, 
especially when a colony is weak. It is a question 
with some what becomes of these eggs. From ob- 
servation, I am led to believe that most of them 
hatch, after which, sooner or later, they are re- 
moved by the bees. I have frequently seen three 
very small larvz in one cell, and upon one occasion 
I marked such a cell by placing pins in the comb 
around it. The next time I looked (in about 24 
hours) there were but two. These were left till they 
were about two-thirds grown, when one of them was 
removed. We were quite excited over the matter 
at the time, thinking, if drone cells could be so 
used, by excluding all worker comb from the hive, 
we could rear two and three bees in a cell; but tinal- 
ly concluded such athing would not be practical, 
even if we could accomplish it at all. 

DO BEES REST? 

Tell J. S. Wilson’s “Blue Eyes” that, if her father 
will make a hive in which to hang one frame, and 
place a glass on each side of it, so she can see both 


| sides of the comb, and then hive a small second 
| Swarm in it, or make a strong nucleus, she can see 
the bees rest and perhaps even sleep. She can see 
the queen lay eggs, and, in short, can see all the op- 
erations going on inside the hive. When they are 
| nicely at work on basswood, clover, or buckwheat, 
sit down by the hive, with the cover to the glass re- 
moved, and watch the bees as they come in at the 
/ entrance. Presently you will see a bee hunting for 
some of the young or nurse bees; and, when found, 
| the two will put their tongues together, and the 
loaded bee will give its loud to the other, after 
which this bee will often stay and rest from 5 to 15 
minutes, and again, as soon as the load is given up, 
it will immediately return to the dield. The young 
bee will soon go and place its head in a cell, where, 
I suppose, the honey is placed by it, although it is 
hard to see what is going on, as the bee's head fills 
the cell. This and many other curious things can 
be seen with an observatory hive containing but 
one frame. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., July, 1889. 


With all due respect, friend D., for the 
opinion of one who has had the experience 
and success which you have had, I would 
suggest that you are going a great ways 
when you think a frame of eggs and young 
larvwe a detriment. I have never given the 
boys any rule in bee culture, which has so 
invariably worked well as the one directing 
them to have no hive, under any circum- 
stances, one hour without unsealed brood. 
| We have had a great many natural swarms 
| brought us this season, and many of them 
| were after swarms. Well, when we were 
| very busy, a number of them were put into 
hives, without this frame of brood. Some of 
| them deserted the hive and went off because 
they had no queen, she having been killed 
in hiving or, by some accident, in dividing. 
Others followed the queen on her wedding 
trip. In others, the queen did not lay for a 
, week, and then, to see whether they had a 
/queen or not, we gave them some brood. 
| Over and over again, have I been told that 
young queens would not lay, but some young 
| brood either started the queen to laying, or, 
by the queen cells started. revealed the fact 
that she had been lost. Is there any other 
quick, sure way of deciding this question? 
and is not unsealed brood an advantage to a 
new swarm in such a case? It seems to me 
I have tried both ways faithfully, and my 
decision is that I would by no means risk a 
new swarm in a hive, even if filled with 
combs, without the comb of unsealed brood 
that has so long been recommended. Who 
has not seen a swarm hived without a queen, 
and seen them dwindle away without laying 
up any surplus, when a little unsealed brooc 
would have set them right to work, and giv- 
en them a queen too, often long before the 
discovery was made that they were queen- 
less? 





| 


00 
GIVEN‘'S PRESS A SUCCESS AFTER ALL. 





i HAVE been using the Given press with perfect 
success. We had trouble to get to going, hav- 
ing never made any fdn. of any kind before 
(see American Bee Journal for Aug.); but when we 
‘struck our gait,’’ we made 100 sheets per hour, sc- 
curely put into wired frames. We made hundreds 
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of sheets like the sample enclosed, for surplus box- 
es, and made them faster than we could put them 
through the 9 inch roller mill, just shipped to you. 
We have made about 1,700 sheets in wired frames 
and every one stands up perfectly, in the hive. The 
queen does not avoid a single wired cell, as she does | 
where the fdn. is pressed on by hand, The wires are | 
level with the surface of the septum, which septum 
is coneave, the wires partaking of the same shape. 
In my judgement from actual experience, Mr. Giv- 
en has “given’’ the bee-keepers of America the best 
invention of the day, and I felt sorry to have other | 
than such credit go before your readers. I never 
saw Mr. G., but I bought a press on trial, and have 
paid for it. He owes me nothing, and I owe him 
nothing but justice, and this I will give him, if with-— 
in my power. I would not take $200.00 for my press 
if I could not obtain another cheaper. This fdn., 
having such heavy lines and thin septum, is quickly 
worked out by the bees, and makes a deeper celi, for 
the weight of the sheets, than any I have ever seen 
before. Thé fdn. used in boxes is quickly drawn 
out, and leaves so thin a base that no “fish bone” is | 
discernable. I speak from an experience with over | 
400 colonies; with 10) hives of fdn. pressed onto 
wires by hand, and closely watched, and some 215 
hives of Given’s pressed fdn. frames, and several | 
thousand sections of Root, Dunham, and Given | 
foundation now in operation. We are making close 
inspection of their comparative merits a specialty. | 
I am free to confess that there is much more in | 
pure beeswax fdn. properly made than I had sup- | 
posed. JAMES HEDDON. | 
Dowagiac, Mich., July 6, 18380. | 


Many thanks, friend H. Iam all the more | 
glad to get a favorable report of the Given | 
ress, because it was a partial failure in our 
vands. I had no trouble in getting a small | 
piece with thin bases, like the enaaple you, 
send, but I could never make a whole L. | 
sheet with walls anything like it, nor were | 
there any such in the whole frame that Mr. | 
Given sent us as a sample. The bees use| 
them, it is true, but not as readily, with us, | 
as the fdn. more perfectly stamped.—The | 
9 inch rolls, as you returned them, would not | 
make any fdn. at all, for the reason that the | 
gear-wheels had been separated, and not re- 
placed according to the marks.—There is 
certainly some misunderstanding about the 
queen’s avoiding the wired cells. We have 
wired combs in all the hives in our apiary, 
but I have never been able to tind one where 
the queen had skipped our small tinned 
wires, and the brood is capped evenly right | 
over the wires. In fact, we often find eggs | 
attached to the naked wire.—I am glad to | 
know, friend H., that you have withdrawn 
your objections to fdn., and also glad that you | 
have been convinced through the Given 
press. Our girls work considerably faster | 
—_ 100 an hour; but still, that will do very | 
well. 

.L sent a proof of the above to friend H., 
and he adds as follows: 


I want to say that we did not use the die book that 
you had, but, on our own, we made sheet after | 
sheet, all as perfect as the piece sent you, as many 
who have been here and bought pounds of it will | 
testify. We made 1(0 wired frames per hour, but | 
we can make the plain sheets, not wired, and not in | 
frames, much faster; we believe faster than the | 


| 
| 


roller mill can be made to do it, so long as the ends 
have to be picked up. There is where we gained on 
the roller mill. JAMES HEDDON. 

July 22, 1880. 

This explains the mattermuch better. The 
press was certainly good enough, and nice 
enough, but it was the copper dies that 
would not make a nice even sheet, nor let 
loose the sheets we did make. Pleasetell us, 
friend H.,who made your dies and what 
they cost. 

A “GOOD” LETTER FROM FRIEND GOOD. 


Good morning, friend Root. I thought I would 
drop in this morning and have a little chat, as I can 





| not work at taking off honey. There are 500 or more 


robbers ready to pitch into the hive the moment it 
is opened. Smoke will not keep them out. Surplus 
honey was nearly an entire failure here. It was too 
wet and cold through white-clover bloom. Bass- 
wood lasted but a short time, but yielded well while 
it did last. Those bees that were strong and in good 


| condition when basswood opened made considerable 


honey. Mine made from 10 to 60 Ibs. to the colony. 
In this neighborhood, not one-half of the bees work- 
ed in surplus boxes. The Italians are far ahead of 
the blacks in early swarming and in honey. 

I am glad to hear that you are going to enlarge 
your shop. Your pocket-book must have grown 


| wonderf ully in the last two seasons. Youshould not 


be too free to pay out your money for worthless in- 


ventions. 
THE GIVEN PRESS. 


I believe Given’s fdn. press is the best machine 


| made for making fdn. I have one of them, and my 


experience with it is just the reverse of yours. I 
have never purchased a machine of any kind that 
gave better satisfaction than it does. I can make 
thin or thick fdn., and have no trouble with the wax 
sticking to the dies. I can put fdn. that will go five 
square ft. to the pound in wired frames, and not cut 
one wire in filling 50 frames. I use none but wired 
frames in my apiary. I would not give my Given’s 
fdn. press for any of your $100 machines. I will ad- 
mit you can make more fdn. in one day on your ma- 
chine than can be made on the Given press. 

Those all-wood frames purchased of you are a nice 
and neat frame, but I would not use any more of 


| them, if they were furnished to me for nothing. 


Bees will fasten them, even where metal rabbets are 
used. Give me metal-cornered frames every time. 
I have about 1500 of them in use now, and never ex- 
pect to use any other kind after this. 

HARRISON’S DIPPING MACHINE. 

When I made the first fdn. on the Harrison ma- 
chine, I thought it would answer every purpose; 
but on trial it proved a nuisance. The bees would 
work but one side in most cases. I will send you the 
machine free of charge, if you would like to try it. 
Itisof no use tome. I think more and more of the 
Given press every time I use it. I would not take 
$100 for mine if I could not get another one like it. 


| Itis my opinion you have done friend Given an in- 


justice by condemning his press as you have. I find 


the more it is used, the less the wax will stick. Try 


your press again, and have a little patience at first, 
and I think you will pronounce it one of the greatest 


| inventions of the day for making fdn. in wired 


frames. I. R. Goon. 
Southwest, Elkhart Co., Ind., July 12, 1880. 
Many thanks, friend G. After such 
testimcny, I suppose I must give up that my 
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trial of the Given press was not thorough 
enough. We make 8 squarefeet to a lb. and 
Iam afraid I should ot be satisfied with 
only 5. Our press did not have plates large 
enough to emboss the wax clear out to the 
full size of the inside of the frames. Do you 
let the bees build this out? or is your press 
larger? Worst of all, our sheets of wax 
would not stick to the wires but came off, 


and tore apart where the wires were, until | 


I despaired of ever getting one nice sheet, 
such as the girls were putting in rapidly 
our usual way. I agree with you, that we 
must have wired frames. No accidents in 
mer re have resulted, even in hot weather, 
with them; but with the oldest and toughest 
combs unwired, we have had‘‘bad troubles.” 
If our friends do not make the‘‘dipping” 
go nicely, Ishall want friend Given to make 
me another press, but I want to pay more 
money for it, and have it just to my liking, 
and if possible, 1 would like it‘broken in” 
before it is sent to me. 


——___——® 0 eo CO 


HOW TO GET PLENTY OF CHOICE 
QUEEN CELLS. 





ANOTHER WAY. 


ROCEED as directed on p. 322, July No., until 
PP you have cut the comb of brood into strips; 
but, instead of fastening the strips to emp'y 
comba, turn the strips up on their edge, and with a 
sharp knife cut off one side of the cells, down to the 
base or septum, as only one side can be used for 
queen cells. Now prepare an ordinary brood frame, 
by nailing in two or more top-bars as shown in the 
drawing. Having your strips of brood ready, togeth- 
er with some melted wax, set the frame with the top 
bar down, and put your strips of brood in place, fas- 
tening with melted wax, or passing a hot knife 
blade under them, so as to melt wax enough to unite 
the strips to the wood. 





=) 





AOW TO RAISE GOOD QUEEN CELLS. 


As friend Townsend bas covered the whole ground, 
I will only say that I think this plan has several ad- 
vantages: viz., we get as many cells from one frame 
as he does from three; we have no empty combs to 
handle or mutilate; these frames hang in the hive 
as an ordinary brood frame; the other frames do 
not have to be spread apart, as with his plan; three 
of these prepared frames can be placed in the cen- 
tre of the brood nest, allowing the bees to get all 
around and through the eells; they have more room 
to cluster, keeping them warmer, and give us more 
cells in less space; the frames can be lifted out at 
any time with ease; we can “steal” out the larvee 
from celis not wanted to be finished, and hang the 
frames back quickly; by using—say 3 frames, we 
can keep a strong colony building cells quite a while, 
by giving them frames at different dates. 

Columbus, Ind., July 5, 188). Jos. M. BROOKs, 


Thanks, friend B. Our neighbor Clark 
raises cells for us for 10c each, on a plan 
quite similar. 


~— foney Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
‘lease mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
you can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryard, with the words, ** Honey 
for Sale,** neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ** Bees and Queens for Sale,’ same 
price. 














CITY MARKETS. 
CINCINNATI. Honey.—For several small lots of 
Comb Honey, we have paid l6c. Quotations for Ex- 
tracted Honey are the same as for last month. 
Beeswax--1s 20@25c per |b. on arrival. 
Cincinnati, O., July 21, 1880. Cc. F. MoTH. 


CHICAGO.—Honey..-No Comb Honey yet on the 
market worth mentioning. Prices are nominally 
held at 14@16e, but will doubtless be much higher. 
Extracted, 6@%c. 

Beeswar.—Prime choice yellow, 21@23c; darker 
grades, ls@lic. 


The following from the editor of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal is just at hand: 


The Commercial Reports of this morning give a 
few lots of new Comb Honey on the market, and 
quote it at 16@18e, but it will be much higher yet; 
no doubt it will reach 25@ jc, unless the fall crop 
should be unusually heavy. THos. G. NEWMAN. 

974 West Madison St., Chicago, ILL, July 24, 1880. 





Sr. Louts.— Honey. - We quote Comb Honey 
searce, and considerable inquiry at 20@2Ic for nice, 
bright clover, in 1 and 2 Ib. sections, and ls@lic for 
darker grades in sections. Large packages comb 
not wanted at over 10@13c. Extracted dull, but look 
for better inquiry with cold weather; salable at 
s@ve for bright, and 5@‘c for dark. 

We will say to a greut many letters asking what 
we give for honey, that *“twe do not buy honey at all;” 
we handle honey on commission alone. 

July 22, 188). R. C. GREER & Co. 

No. U7 North Main St., St Louis, Mo. 


New York.-—Honey.—Best white comb, small, 
neat packages, 14@15c; Fair, ditto, 2@i8; Dark, 
ditte, 10@lic. Extracted, white, 7%4@S8e; Fair, 7@ 
744¢e; Dark, no demand. Southern strained, per gal., 
S0@S5C. 

Beeswar.—Crude, 23@2%e. 

New York, July 23, ‘80. A. Y. THURBER. 

I took my first honey to Troy, the 10th inst. It 
brought I6c at wholesale, and 18@20c at retail. 

C. KR. VICKERY. 

Hoag’s Corners, N. Y., July 12, 1880. 


I would like to buy one barrel of Extracted Floney, 
white clover or basswood; | will pay Sc per Ib. cash, 
delivered in Darlington, Wis. D. C. ABRAHAM. 

Fayette, Wis., July 20, 1880. 

I would like to buy afew barrels of choice ex- 
tracted basswood honey, for which I will pay 10c per 
ib., if the quality is right. M. E. MASON. 

Andover, O., July 14, 1880. 

I want 590 lbs. of section box honey, not over 2 Ibs. 
ina section, for which I will pay in cash 12'3c. per 
Ib., delivered at Ada, Hardin Cv., Ohio. 

July 19, 1880. J. B. MURRAY. 

I have about 1.000 Ibs. of Extracted Honey for 
sale; 500 white clover, and 500 linden honey. It is 
yery thick and white. I will sell for 10¢ per Ib. in 
330 1b. or 39 gallon barrels, barrels thrown in. The 
barrels are waxed and painted. I have also some 
50) Ibs. of very white Comb Honey, all white clover, 
which I will sell for lic per lb., at wholesale. 

W. L. WOODWARD. 

Salford, Ontario, Canada, July 8, 1880, 
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WHICH FRAME IS THE BEST? | 


‘ E see, in the GLEANINGS for July, that you | 
W/ advise every bee-keeper to get away with 

every hive which will not hold the standard 
Langstroth frame. We cannot let such a sweeping 
condemnation pass without protest. For about 12 
years, we have had in our apiaries three kinds of 
frames,—Langstroth, Quinby, and American. ‘The 
hives of each are side by side; therefore we have 
tried them comparatively and thoroughly, having as 
many as sixty at least of each style; and our decis- 
ion is that the Quinby hive (old style enlarged) has 
given comparatively the best results; so much so 
that we continue to keep the other styles to fill the 
orders for colonies in those hives, but for our own 
use we have adopted the Quinby hive, keeping on 
hand the same number of the other styles, but in- 
creasing every year our stock of Quinby hives, — | 
stock which amounts now to more than 350. 

You know, as well as we do, that the Langstroth 
frame is not fit for outdoor wintering. It is also too 
shallow for a good laying of the queens. Our Quin- 
by hives, every year, show more brood than our | 
Langstroth, and consequently give more honey. 
The queen, in a shallow hive, is more apt to go into 
the surplus chamber; and, lastly, the Langstroth 
hive swarms more. For more than 12 years, the 
number of natural swarms in our Quinby hives did 
not exceed 3 or 4 per cent; while it is impossible for 
us to control the natural swarming in our Lang- 
stroth hives. For ail these reasons, we regret that 
a standard frame be indicated without any test 
as to its comparative merits; for the question is 
not, “Is the Langstroth frame good?” but, ‘tIs it the 
best?’’ 

We do not write this article te praise our wares, 
for we are not manufacturers of hives; but because 
we know by experiments, on a large seale, and con- | 
tinued during a great number of years, that the 
Quinby frame is ahead of all the others. 

CHaAs. DADANT & SON. 





Hamilton, IIL, July &, 1880. 

Many thanks for your testimony, friend 
Dadant. It is of especial value, because it 
comes from one having had so Many years 
of experience. Observe that you have the 
largest frame in use, or at least in common 
use. Well, I agree with all you say, unless 
it is your remark that the L. frame is not 
adapted to wintering; but while we hold on 
to all you have said, let us note the fact that 
our friend Doolittle goes point blank the 
other way, and uses the simaliest’ frame 
known, and backs up the evidence that his 
decision is a right one, by making the best 
report of comb honey, right along, year after 
year, of any bee-keeper in the known world, 
excepting perhaps some cases from Califor- 
nia, and I have good reasons to believe that 
friend D.’s loeality is little if any better than 
the average. Do you not see, friends, that 
there are a great many sides to this subject? 
I have been watching the reports carefully 
and perhaps eagerly for years, and have been 
forced to the conclusion that I shall meet 
the wants of the greatest number, by advis- 
ing a frame about midway between these 
two extremes in size. Neither Dadant nor 
Doolittle, if Iam correct, use hives to any 
extent in a two story form. The greater 
part of the people prefer to have a hive that | 


can be used with two stories. In view of 
this, is not the rather shallow, L. frame best? 
To those who claim it is too shallow, I 
would point to friend Bingham and his good 
reports from a frame only six inches deep. 
Perhaps I might amend my decision by say- 
ing to all who have 100 or more good frame 
hives, to read what I said, substituting their 


' frame for the L.; then, ‘wheel away” every 


thing else. I presume there always will be 
those who-will succeed with the extremes, 
but I think the safer path, for the great 
masses, will be just where our old friend, 
Mr. Langstroth, settled down after his 


‘lengthy experiments. 


USING OTHER FRAMES THAN THE LANGSTROTH. 

Are you not putting it pretty strong on page 340, 
July GLBEANINGS, in reference to other hives than 
the Langstroth? In 1874, I started building up an 
apiary, read GLEANINGS closely, and you then 
strongly advocated the Adair frame. Wishing to go 
with the majority in this matter, I followed, and 
pushed ahead fast and have 150 hives in good shape; 
and now the same teacher advises me to throw them 
all away or burn them up, when, at the same time, 
but few of the prominent bee-keepers of the east 
use the L. hive. CHas. H. RUE. 

Manalapan, N. J., July 6, 1880. 

I did put it pretty strongly in regard to odd 
sized hives and frames; but I alluded prin- 
cipally to the A BC scholars, who deliber- 
ately start in with some patent or something 
of their own getting up, and different from 
those of anybody else. With the number 
you have all of one size, I do not know that 
j would advise a change, but I certainly 


-would advise you to do just as I said rather 
| than get new sizes into your apiary. It is 


true, I did, years ago, advise the Adair 
frame, but the advent of the fdn., which I 


could not well foresee, obliged me to decide 
‘to go back to the Langstroth. If we want 
' to use a hive two stories high, we do not 


vant a frame deeper than the L., and I am 
fully satisfied that in no other way can we 
obtain so good results. 
—————> 000 


FARIS’? FOUNDATION MACHINE. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


iV R. ROOT: ~The anxiously looked for July 
Ma number of GLEANINGS was. received last 
— evening af about nine o'clock. The first 
thing read was your description of the new founda- 
tion machine which you told us about last month, 
As it was too late to commente a day’s work, I had 
to content myself with reading the description, 
which I did several times. This morning, I set 





' about making a machine, and, at three o'clock P.M., 


I was turning out as nice foundation as you could 
with your fine metal rolls. 

Now the main object in writing this is to tell you 
of the improvement (or at least I deem it such) 
which I have made in the machine and manner of 
working it. Instead of attaching the strips of leath- 
er to prevent the plates from opening too far, and 
handling by the upper lid, I sawed out two strips of 
pine * in. wide and ', in. thick, and about 6 in. 
longer than the width of the plates. Place one of 
these on each side, across the shortest way of the 
plates, and fasten them tothe frames hy means of 
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screws. This will furnish the plates with handles 
similar to the old fashioned fire bellows. 

Take your plate by the handles and dip them one 
half or two-thirds their depth in the melted wax, 
and clo# them quickly. Lift them out of the wax, 
and, after allowing them to drain a few seconds, | 
immerse the whole in a tub of cold water, etc. I re- | 
move them from the water to take the sheet of 
foundation out, as it leaves it much drier. 

There, Mr. Root, you have the dipped fdn. without 
spattering, and you can work at it with never so 
much sawdust on your clothes, without fear of soil- 
ing them. C. D. JOHNSON. 

Lone Rock, Richland Co. ., Wis., July 3, 1880. 


FROM FRIEND FARIS. 

I have got the plate all right now. I make sheets 
without any splattering about it. I use only one 
box,—the small one. I know,if you just print it, the 
people will have it. I don’t think you did me just- | 
ice. You did not give the price. It consumes half 
my time, besides money, answering inquiries. 

JOHN FARIS. 

Chilhowie, Smyth Co., Va., July 10, 1880. : 

I gave the price in the June No., friend 
F., and I really did not feel like adv ertising | 
it very much in the July No., I was so sure | 
you would improve it, as you say you have | 
done now. | 





THE NEW METHOD OF MAKING FOUNDATION. 

In presenting the merits of any invention of ex- | 
ceeding value to bee-keepers, is it not eminently 
proper that credit be given to whom credit is due? 
Iam led to make this inquiry, because I see that 
substantially the same plan fora fdn. mold which 
was submitted to you in a letter dated Feb. 18, 1880, 
is illustrated, and credited to another in July No. of 
GLEANINGS. In that letter, I described my inven- 
tion as a hinged mold made of plaster of Paris from 
which fdn. could be made by filling with hot wax 
and submerging immediately in cold water bath. I 
even sent you at considerable expense, a small mod- 
el of my mold with description of metnod of opera- 
ting it; but I afterwards received information from 
you that it was brokenintransit. With one of these 
molds, Ihave made all my fdn. this past season. 
Your reply to my letter was such as to give no en- 
couragement to send anew model, and our corre- 
spondence was dropped. The invention was not 
dropped by me however, but, step by step, I have 
advanced in this ‘new departure,” until, with par- 
donable pride, I may be allowed to boast that Iam 
entirely independent of any fdn. machine in the 
market. 

I do not wish to detract, in the least, from the 
credit justly due friend Faris, for working this 
thing out as far as he has. As you truly re- 
mark, he has well earned his money; forif he has | 
spent half the brain work, time, and money on the 
invention that I have, he has really only been par- 
tially remunerated. I only claim priority of inven- 
tion, and, if you keep your letters on file, you will 
see that claim is just. Friend Faris has received a 
pecuniary reward of which he is no doubt worthy; I 
have received no reward for my like patient labors, 
except the satisfaction of perfecting a fdn. machine 
that is not only in itself durable, but can be more 
rapidly worked than any other in use, and will make 


My experiments with plister casts for fdn. ma- 
king, date back to 18°77 and 1878. In Feb. No. of | 








GLEANINGS, 1879, p. 47, I describe a machine after 
which friend Given’s fdn. press is apparently mod- 
eled (plaster of Paris cast excepted). My present 
machine consists of 2 sheet iron plates hinged to- 
gether, and cach perforated with 15 or 20 half inch 


| holes. These holes are counter sunk on the outside. 


Their purpose is to securely fasten the plaster mold 
to the plates and prevent their warping which they 
would otherwise do. Of course the plaster runs 
through these holes as the molds are made and set- 
ting, and holds the molds firmly in place on the 
plates. I have never tried slate frames as you de- 
scribe, but think they would answer nicely, if the 
slates wore left in, and holes drilled through and 
counter-sunk ina similar manner. My molds were 
made from fdn., substantially the same as you de- 
scribe, except that I used a 50¢ spray apparatus, in- 
stead of the mouth, for wetting the fdn. 

I find it very important to have the plaster thin, 
| and to have plenty of assistance, and still more im- 
portant to have a stiff brush to work the plaster 
down into each cell. Now, the surface of this mold 
must be artificially hardened to resist wear, and it is 
done effectually in this way: The plaster surface 
must be washed with strong baryta (sulphate of ba- 
ryta) water, and left to dry for 24 hours, after which 
it must be well painted with silicate of potassa (sol- 


| uble glass), and dried 24 hours more, when it is ready 


for use. A hard, flint-like surface is the result. 
TO OPERATE IT. 

The mold, half opened, is placed on an inclined 
board, the lower edge of which rests on a pan of hot 
wax. The operator, standing back of the mold, with 
the right hand grasps a brush just the length of the 
mold, and with one quick sweep brings the hot wax 
in contact with the lower half of the mold, while 
with the left hand he quickly closes the upper half 
by means of a handle attached, and effectually drives 
out all excess of wax. The brush may be made of 
two whitewash brushes fastened together. The 


| mold being closed, it is immediately passed to the 


cooling tank while a duplicate moll occupies its 
place. By thus using a pair, foundation can be 
turned off remarkably fast. 

TO MAKE WIRED FOUNDATION. 

1 have three methods, each having advantages. 
The first plan requires the two halves of mold to be 
hinged with loose butts or hinges, and small enough 
to just pass inside of frame. The upper half is un- 
hinged, the wired frame placed over, and the said 
half put in place again, after which fdn. is made as 


| before described. To remove the sheet, the half has 


again to be unhinged. ‘The second plan is to have a 
slot cut across the mold, just below the hinges (face 
side), large enough to accommodate the top bar of 
frame and allow the two halves to close. The ends 
and bottom bars are accommodated outside. The 
wires should lightly rest on the surface of the mold, 
and the fdn. be run as before described. The plan I 
like best is to run the fdn. with wires, and wire it 
into the frame afterward, leaving sufficient length 
of wires for that purpose. Little slots should be 
made in the edge of mold for the ends of the wires 
to rest in, so as not to prevent the closing of the 
mold compietely. I give you these facts for what 
they are worth. J am sorry that I have been obliged 
to use so much of your space, but I simply crave 
justice, and aim to aid the bee-keeping fraternity 
all in my power. W.G. PHELPS. 
Comm-n-Sense \pacr, Galena, M1, July 9, 1880. 
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Many thanks, friend P. A great many | 
are now claiming they had invented Faris’ 
plan before he did, and I think it very likely 
they did so; but, if anybody else ever made | 
a full L. sheet by their po they certainly | 
never sent me one. He sent me a whole 
half dozen or more of beautiful sheets. <A | 
great many samples and models were sent | 
me, and I repeatedly reminded those who 
sent them that the 3100.00 offer was for a | 
machine to make whole sheets. If anybody | 
did this, they never took the trouble to send | 
me one. <A great number of you had «lmost | 
got it, I know, but such is generally the case | 
with nearly all great inventions. Friend P., | 
your plan of using a brush instead of dip- 
ping the whole machine in melted wax, is a 
novelty indeed, and yet, strange to tell, the | 
use of a brush for spreading wax on the. 
plaster plates was given years ago on these 
very pages. I should be a little fearful that 
we would not get as even sheets made with 
a brush, as those made by dipping, still I 
may be mistaken. Theinvention is coming, 
but I think it destined to come through so 
many hands and brains, that it will be hard | 
to tell who deserves most of the credit. You 
have very kindly given us many hints, friend 
P., and I am very sure we all thank you. I 
would like to see some full sized sheets 
ready for the hives, made on your plan with 
a brush. 


The Faris machine is the “Boss; Ihave made 
one. L. W. VAN KIRK. 
Washington, Pa., July 12, 1880. } 
She “Growlery.” 
he 4 0 Y 











This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatisfied; and when anything is amiss, | hope you will ** talk 
right out.’ As a rule, we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 


sf HAVE been looking for my May and June 
‘| GLEANINGS for a long time, and have not re- 

ceived them yet. I don’t like to be “ played 
off” in that way, after I have paid the money. I 
thcught that I would send you 50 cts. in July for the 
lust of the year, if they come in time. If they don’t, 
I won't send it. : T. ROUND. 

Rei, Ripley Co., Ind., June 27, 1880. 

Gently, friend R. Did it never occur to 
you that we have no possible use for a num- 
ber of GLEANINGs after it is printed but to 
send it to you, and that the great probability 
is that the trouble is not only entirely unin- | 
tentional, but not our fault at all? In spite 
of all we can do, there are, every month, a 
dozen or two out of the 4500 who do not get 
their numbers. We always send them as | 
quick as wink,” as soon as informed, eyen 
if one of you should lose it out of your pock-— 
et in going home from the postotlice ; but too 
often we get unkind words for all our trouble 
and pains. As nearly as we can get at it, in 
your case, friend R., the trouble comes from 
your spelling your name so hastily we could 
not make it out. Our very bread and butter 
depends upon our getting the journal into 
your hands just as promptly as we can, and 
In just as good shape as we can, each month, | 
and we should be stark mad if we worked so | 


hard to get it up and then keep it back pur- 
posely. I know patience is required many 
times, and I get impatient myself many 
times, and blame people who are doing the 
very best they can, I suppose ; but shall we 
not all join hands and try to do a little bet- 
ter ? 





SAYING GOODS DID NOT COME. 

Please send me that pound of worker fdn. I 
thought you would send it about the same time the 
bees came, but 2 weeks have nearly passed, and it 
has not come yet. I am in need of it now and must 
have it. FREDRICK HOLTKE. 

Carlstadt, N. J., June 3), 1880. 

In haste, I went to the clerks with the 
letter; they declared the fdn. was sent with 
the bees, but I told them that our friend 
could hardly be mistaken in such a matter. 


| One insisted that he tied the box to the nu- 


cleus hives, and as a proof ran over to the 
express office, and got a duplicate bill call- 
ing for bees and box attached. I declared 


then that somebody must have stolen it, 
‘and,in pity for our poor friend who had 


been suffering all this time, I had another 
box got out, and despatched to him at once, 
by express, besides directing the express Co. 
to go to the expense and trouble of sending 
a tracer for the ‘stolen’ (?) box. Now read 
this: 

To-day I came across that bourd which you had 
put under those boxes of bees you sent me, and 
thought I'd take a look, and see what kind of soft 


| material was init; for I thought it was a cushion 


which you had put under those boxes purposely for 
saving too great a shaking by the journey. AsI 
was going to use those thin boards I pried them off; 
and, to my surprise, I found that fdn. that I was 
waiting for daily. I would never have found it, but, 
it is a very convenient way of shipping. Please ex- 
cuse my blunder, and my sending you another pos- 
tal reminding you to send that wax. I will know 
better next time. FREDRICK HOLTKE. 

Carlstadt, N. J., July 5, 1880. 

Did you ever? The poor clerks whom I 
had seolded had made the box so nicely, that 
our friend thought it was a ‘‘cushion!’ He 
had ordered just that amount of fdn., and 
wanted it badly, but he never thought to 
look in that box. ©O dear, O dear! what 
shall I do? what shall 1 do? I might have 
some labels printed to paste on every box 
saying ‘‘This is a box of fdn.,” or “This is a 
‘scissors’, and so on; but labels for all the 
different goods we sell would fill a ware- 


/ house, and the clerks might then paste the 


wrong label on the wrong box, and — I want 
to go off in the woods and rest, and I do not 


| want any new factory; at least, I do not be- 


lieve I want one this afternoon. 





THE FORNCROOK PATENT. 

IT appears that friend Forncrook had been ‘‘al- 
lowed”’ a patent, but no patent had been “granted” 
to him; therefore he stated no untruth in his adver- 
tisement, even if his statement did mislead the un- 
initiated like myself. It certainly will not be worth 
while to take time or space to discuss the differen- 
ces of two of our bee men. If they will shake hands 
over the matter and let it all drop where it is, Iam 
sure our readers will all give them both credit for 
being gentlemanly and honest. 
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A HOME-MADE SAW MANDREL AND 
TABLE. 


1! DITOR GLEANINGS:—As many of your read- 
kor ers are of a mechanical turn of mind, and de- 
light in operations of that character, I am 
tempted to send you a description of a simple at- 
tachment to foot-turning lathes, which Ll have found 
to be very effectual and convenient for sawing lum- 
ber. I think it will also further commend itself, es- 
pecially to the boys, in the fact that it is very easily 
made. It consists of asaw mandrel and table con- 
structed as follows: 





. ar 
lA vl 





BUZZ SAW ATTACHMBNT FOR ANY TURNING LATHE. 


The shaft is turned out of a hard-wood stick 10 or 
12 inches in length, and about 1°4 inches in diame- 
ter, enlarged at the shoulder to2 inches, and fin- 
ished on the end, close to the shoulder, at an exact 
size to fit the saw. From an eighth of an inch from 
the shoulder the spindle must be turned a little 
smaller to fit a nut smaller than the hole in the saw. 
This is to allow the saw to slip on over the threads 
of the screw. A narrow longitudinal mortise is 
made through the spindle, a little longer than the 
nut is thick. Now slip the nut over the spindle 
tightly, and into the projecting end of the mortise 
pour melted type or babbitt metal. Have this al- 
most or quite red hot so it will fill perfectly. You 
can now unscrew the nut, and a perfect thread will 
be found on both sides of the spindle. Now put on 
your saw and an even leather washer, screwed up 
tightly with the nut, and it will run like a top when 
put back in its original position in the lathe. 

On the wall, back of the lathe, screw a cleat of 
inch stuff, and on this hinge the table, which must 
be of the right length to reach over the saw, and 
rest on the front of the lathe-bed on the legs provi- 
ded for that purpose. A groove is cut on the under 
side to allow the table to come as closely to the saw- 
shaft as possible. Get the saw in motion and lower 
the table on it. Cut away the legs of the table and 
deepen the groove until it is solid and as low down 
as you can have it. When not in use, a button holds 
it in position against the wall. 

A good 6 or 8inch saw fixed in this way, witha | 
heavy fly wheel, will saw inch stuff very readily and 
true. Fifteen seconds of time will set it running in | 
your lathe, and ten seconds will be long enough to 
put it all up out of way. G. A. BR. 

Sharon Center, O., July 8, 1880. 





| toa great extent. 


Many thanks, friend R. Your off-hand 
home-made saw arbor not only is ingenious, 
but I think will be warmly welcomed by our 
readers, as a thing of real, practical utility. 
The ingenious plan of getting it quickly out 
of the way is something I especially admire. 
One great objection to combination ma- 
chines is the time it takes to “rig”? and ‘‘un- 
rig’ them. Wecan surely be satisfied with 
“10 seconds” time. Such an arrangement, 
of course, would be most suitable for a cut 
off saw, or for ripping boards cut into short 


‘lengths: but, for that matter, any buzz saw 


tu be run by a lathe, must be necessarily so, 
I have, in years past, 
made whole bee hives,—patent American 
hives at that—at a pretty good ‘jog,’ on 
just about such a machine. I hada great 


‘appetite for my dinner too, when dinner 
| time came. 


A NEW SCHOLAR’S TROUBLES. 





though I was personally acquainted with you. 
<s I sent about 4 weeks since for the A B C of 
Bee Culture, and have been perusing it pretty faith- 
fully ever since, but must confess I am nearly as 
much in the dark as ever, as to the management of 
bees. I purchased me 2 hives last fall, for $17.00. 


Re thous ROOT: —I feel like writing to you as 


| About the middle of June, they swarmed, not ten 


minutes apart, and were hived as I thought all right. 
One of them was a very large swarm, but I lost 
them both. That hurt pretty bad; not that I am a 
stingy man, I am too much the other way, so they 
tell me, but I am a great lover of bees. Iamsoanx- 
ious to learn how to manage them, and now I am 
put to my wit’s end to know what is wrong with 
them. The strongest colony have been lugging one 
another out for a week or ten days past. One bee 
will pull another out of the hive and get out on the 
alighting board, and he will hold on with ‘‘might and 
main,”’ and the stronger one will pull and tug at the 
other until he gets him loose, and away he sails off 
with him. If I only knew how to stop it! I am 
thinking they are young bees which are being car- 
ried off, but what they mean I can’t tell. I don’t 
see anything in your book about that kind of work 
or remedy for it. I often think, if you were not so 
far away, I would be most happy to come and see 
your beautiful bee-home, I imagine that it would be 
a great treat to me; in fact, I know it would. I 
very seldom write for I make so many mistakes. I 
am getting pretty well advanced in years; if I live 
until the latter part of next month, I will be 65, 
THOMAS J. RICHARDS. 

Union Grove, Page Co., la., July 5, 1880. 

Thanks, friend R. The A B C will give 
you the best directions I know of for pre- 
venting new swarms from absconding. I 
fear you have not movable frame hives, or 
at least, if you have, you do not use them; 
but it would seem you should have them for 
that price. The bees that you saw lugged 
off were imperfect or deformed ones, and 
their comrades carried them off in spite of 
their ‘‘scratching gravel,’ and trying to hold 
on to the alighting board, because they 
would probably be of no use in gathering the 
honey or taking care of the young. The 
economy of the hive does not allow any mer- 
ey or consideration for misfortunes, and 
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they clearly have no idea of following Bible 
teachings, whether they know of any such 
doctrine or not. They love their neighbor 
seme in proportion to his ability to make 
himself profitable to their little common- 
wealth, and no farther. But how come so 
many crippled and deformed bees? My 
friend, that is just what you are to find out, 
by opening the hives to see. 
could take out our stomachs, lungs, and 
hearts, and fix them and then put them back, 
what a fine thing it would be. Well, we can 
do this with a bee hive, and it is just what 
you are to do forthwith. Very likely your 
swarm is left queenless, and moth worms 
have gotin; at any rate it is pretty surely 
worms that are crippling your young bees 
that the rest are lugging off. Getting Ital- 
ians will fix the matter the best, but the A 


BC will tell you all what to do without Ital- , 


ians. Look through the hives, friend R., 
and study your A B C, and you will soon 
find it all plain sailing and easy, even if you 
do not come to see me, and are 65 years old. 
You can master it all, as hundreds have be- 
fore, if you will stick to it and follow it. 
rt 00 


OUR OWN APIARY, HONEY FARM AND 
FACTORY. 





iT is the 7th of July, and, as we have 
1 showers almost every day, things are 

‘booming’? on the honey farm. Bass- 
wood has passed, but strong colonies of good 


Italians are making a fair business on clover, | 


while the blacks and hybrids are. trying to 


rob and steal at every possible opportunity. | 
As Willis sick, Ernest is taking charge of | 


the apiary, and he has said two or three 
times, ‘Pa, I wish you would sell or get rid 
of every black and hybrid bee on the place, 
and then it would be just fun to work.” It 
is not such an easy matter to do this, for we 


are short of bees, and when blacks are. 
brought here to be sold, it seems hard to) 


make people take them back again, and 
where I can put an Italian queen right in 
the place of a black one, you know they will 
very soon be all Italians. Besides, every 
day some body is wanting a black or hybrid 
queen, and you know I always like to ac- 
commodate. Bees by the lb. is going to be 
the ruin of our apiary, if we do not, by feed- 
ing or something else, just ‘‘make our 
queens get up and dust.” 

The Simpson plants are higher than my 
head, and a few of them fairly in bloom. 


The melilot is in full bloom, and pretty fair- | 


ly covered with bees; it is so tall it would 
hide a horse. The catnip has by far the 
most bees on it, and I would give quite a 
little money just now for a wh 

well covered with plants as is our smal] plat. 
The spider plant is just in bloom, and I 
found that well known drop of honey, on 
almost the first blossom that came out. The 
bees found it too, for a bee came for the 
honey almost as soon as I did. Several hun- 
dred plants will now be in bloom soon, and 
then look out for business. 

Seven Cyprian and Holy Land queens 
were received a few days ago, and all but 
one are introduced safely. A few days ago 
Ernest asked me to try a colony that would 


If doctors | 


ole acre as) 


| not receive a queen. I raised the mat, and 
| took a look at the tops of the combs. 
| ‘*Why, this stock has a queen,” said I. 

“It certainly has not,” said he. 

‘Just you wait a bit,” said I, and I took 
outaframe. It was filled with eggs. Anoth- 
/er contained brood and eggs in all stages; 
and, on going through the hive, I found it 
contained a surprising amount of eggs. The 
fact was that the hive had contained, un- 
known to the boys, a virgin queen, and this 
queen had commenced to lay, and filled the 
hive with eggs, while they were trying to 
make the bees accept another queen. The 
last Cyprian queen was found in the same 
predicament. There was a laying queen in 
the hive. Ilow would such cases work with 
the plan of letting the queen out, without 
looking afterwards, as so eg advise? 

Well, the new foyeigners look precisely 
like our usual Italians, or, if anything. a lit- 
tle smaller, and a little darker. Friend 
Jones was kind enough to mark all the 
queens from the Holy Land, after the dis- 
trict or locality from which they came. For 
| instance, one 1s marked ‘Mount Hermon; ” 

another, *‘ West of Damascus ;”’ still anoth- 

er,‘‘ Lebanon, North-east of the Holy Land,” 

and soon. The bees that came with them 

looked like small, dark, old Italians; but, 

of course, we can judge better when we see 

them gathering honey. They will be closely 
' watched, you may be sure. 

July 12th.—The Simpson honey-plants are 
higher than mv head; in fact, some of them 
are higher than I can reach. The bees are 
busy on them from daylight until dark, as 
they were last year, but, as yet, not in such 

reat numbers. I presume our heavy and 
frequent rains have had the effect of making 
the honey thinner, and possibly of retarding 
the yield. The melilot clover is also higher 
than I can reach, and humming with bees, 
but I am somewhat disappointed in it. The 
bees do not commence working on it for at 
| least two hours after they are on the Simp- 
son and catnip, and then go so quickly from 
one plant to another that it seems to me they 
can not get much honey from it. With the 
catnip, 1 am perfectly satisfied. Our patch 
‘that is on the poorest ground is now In its 
second year, making a most beautiful mass 
of blossoms, and the bees are thicker on 
them than on any other plant on the farm, 
and they stop long enough to take a good 
long pull at every flower too. We are going 
right to work to enlarge our catnip plot, but 
I do not think I shall plant any more meli- 
lot. The spider plants are now coming inte 
bloom, and I had quite a curiosity to see if 
that great drop of honey would reappear 
this season. They are down by the pond, 
-and,as it was nearly dark, I knelt in the 

soft, black earth, so as to bring the flowers 
against the sky as a background. Surely 
enough, there it was,—a drop so large, even 
in the evening, that, had 1 jostled the stalk, 
it would surely have dropped off. I felt like 
shouting out in thankfulness. Dark as it 
was, a venturesome bee hummed around, but 
he could not see to make his way among 
those slender stamens so late. I was on 


j}hand next morning, and saw them drink 
| their fill. 


I do not think the honey is as 
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sweet this year, and possibly the new ground | 
will furnish a larger quantity of juice, but | 
not as sweet or of as fine a flavor, as is the 
case in growing sugar cane on soil too rich. 


BROKEN-DOWN COMBS, AND WHAT TO DO 
WITH THEM. 


In buying bees, as we have been doing, 
many colonies were brought in with broken- 
down combs; and, in transferring in very | 
hot weather, we had some break-downs of | 
our own. As this was right in the height of 
basswood, these combs were heavy and drip- | 
ping with honey. Brood and all was down 
In a sticky heap. if moved or touched in 
any Way, more bess would be daubed and 
killed, and the brood made worse. I tinally 
directed that a second story be placed over 
the hive, and some clean combs, with one | 
containing unsealed breod in the center, be 
hung init. It was a success. The daubed 
bees at once crawled up on the empty combs 
above them, and then went back and licked 
up the honey, and stored it all above, around 
the one comb of unsealed brood. By night, 
the broken combs were licked off clean and 
dry, and the brood was in the best condition 
to be transferred into frames. 

BEES BY THE POUND. 

July 19th.—Our efforts to raise the price of 
bees by the lb. seem rather unavailing, be- 
cause it has been so long understood that, 
after July Ist, they were to be only a dollar ; 
and, as every body sent me a dollar and no 
more, I decided we should have to stand to 
it, even if it was a losing business. Some of 
the best inventions I have ever made have | 
been to get out of some “tight place,” and 
so I argued in this case, if the people will 
stick to the old price, I shall have to study | 
up some cheaper package, and some quicker 
way of getting the bees into it. The bottle 
queen cage has been a great success, and so 

determined to make one on a large scale to 
carry bees. A good many want the gage) 
made of sections shown in the cut in the 
price list, and so I made a cake of candy in 
a section, and had the tinners make a water 
bottle to reach from one side to the other, 
and just 1 inch in diameter. It has a divis- 
ion in the center, to make two bottles, so 
that if any accident should happen to the or- 
ifice of one, the other would still be open. 
About 3 1b. of candy and } pint of water is} 
given to each section. 





WCAUU UIA MUA LU LAL 


A SECTION CAGE PROVISIONED AND WAT- 
ERED FOR SHIPPING BEES. 


You _ wonder why we do not use a sec- 
tion with honey in it, rather than to take so 
much trouble to fasten in sugar and water. 


| Well, I do not think honey is as safe as su- 


gar and water; it is more trouble to fasten 
it in the cages securely, and, most of all, it 
takes a great amount of hunting to find sec- 
tions with just enough honey, and not so 
much as to cause it to break out and daub 
the bees. The girls can fix the sections as 
above, by the quantity, at much less ex- 
vense, than to have somebody hunt over 
lives and honey; and the sugar and water 
is quite a little cheaper. One of these cages 
with a wire cloth cap on each side will hold 
2 oz. of bees nicely. Two of them attached 
by a wire cloth band, such as I showed you 
last year. will hold 4 lb., and the provision is 
good for a couple of weeks. Three of them, 
prepared in the same way, are good for 1 Ib. 
of bees, and this is the way we have been 
sending them for some days past. 

HOW TO GET THE BEES INTO THE CAGE. 

The difficulty in doing this by moving the 
hive away, as I described last year, was 
what made the boys drop the plan. I went 
down into the tin shop and had a large 
square tunnel made. It was as long as a 20 
inch sheet would make it, and large enough 
at the top, to take a frame of bees,in easily 
endwise. The bottom was \ TT 
drawn up so it would go in- ‘hi ! 
to one of our 44x44 sections. re | 
I presume the tinners tho’t 
I was just making another 
trap to be thrown away, and 
I confess I rather thought 
so too, I had made so many 
things I was sure would 
work, but which, when tried, 
would not do at all. Hur- 
my It did wee. 4 Ern- 
est came in with his cage __ : : 
filled so quick, that it did "TANe eye in, 
not seem he had hardly time — to 4 caae. 
to openahive. The bees just slide down the 
sides of the smooth tin, and then cluster 
against the sides of the wire cloth, without 
trying to get out at all. If you get in too 
many, as we often do, they have to be sha- 
ken to make them fly out uutil the finger of 
the *‘Favorite Scale” shows exactly a pound. 
The queen is caged as soon as the hive is 
opened, or is held by an assistant, and then 
put in the last thing, that there may be no 
mistake. 

INSERTING QUEEN CELLS. 

We had a great number of queen cells to 
be put into hives, and but a little time in 
which to do it. I could only be spared out- 
doors, a half hour, and all the help I had 
was almost entirely inexperienced in such 
work. The queenless hives were marked by 
laying the slates on the top of the hives. I 
took the box of cells and a smoker, raised 
the cover and mat of a hive, moved two of 










the combs that contained brood a little 


apart, and, with my first and second finger, 
lowered the cell down right between the 
two walls of brood, while, with the other 


‘hand, I moved the combs up so as to press 


the cell just enough to hold it, being partic- 


‘ular to have the brood that was attached to 
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the queen cell stand at right angles to the 
brood inthe combs. After doing this, my | 
assistant put on the mats and covers, and | 
marked the slates. These cells hatched as_ 
satisfactorily as any I ever tried. Another 
lot inserted in the same way were not looked 
at for 18 days; at the end of which time, we 
got a nice laying queen from every hive, so 
faras I know. How much labor is involved 
in raising queens in this way? 

RAISING QUEEN CELLS; DOES IT PAY? 

Neighbor Clark has jast brought me 30) 
queen cells. I gave him the brood and he 
raised the cells, and returned them in 10 
days. He made a single colony produce the 
30 fine ones, in 10 days; $3.00 cash for the 
use of asingle colony just 10 days. What 
do you think of that? He did it on the plan 
given in another column, by friend Brooks. 





Ernest declares that Ido not sufticiently 
recommend the large sized smokers, in pret- 
erence to the small ones we sell in such 
quantities. He uses a large sized Simplicity, 
and yesterday he used it from noon until 
supper time, without once filling or lighting. 
I used it after supper, and must confess that | 
the large bellows, and large fire pot holding | 
over a quart, were rather good things to 
have, with a large colony of hybrids. These 
hybrids, and some black bees kept by a 
neighbor, have been so troublesome be hn 
opening hives, that we should have had to 
stop work or ruin the apiary, had we not got 
out our wire cloth house again as we did last 
year. After Ernest had used it for awhile, 
he declared it made him too tired to carry it 
about from one hive to another, for you 
know, if you have your queens and pounds 
of bees promptly, we can not stop a minute, 
robbers or no robbers. 

‘Father, you just let me have one made of 
light pine strips covered with mosquito bar, 
and see if we can’t have something that will 
do just as well, and not make one so tired io 
carry it.” 

“All right; tell Mr. Gray to make the 
lightest frame he can possibly, and have it 
strong enough, and give him the dimensions 
you wish.” ~ 














FRAME COVERED WITH MOSQUITO BAR TO 
SET OVER A HIVE WHEN ROBBERS 
ARE TROUBLESOME. 


In a couple of hours it was done, and the 
Whole structure, finished complete, only 


' stage. 


weighs 18 Ibs. It is 5 ft. high, 3 ft. wide, 
and 5 ft. long. The upright pieces are 14x{, 
the others, §xf. The boys have two of them 
now, and they are just jubilant over them. 
The whole structure can be afforded for 
$1.50 set up, or $1.00 tied up ina bundle, 
mosquito bar and all. When you have combs 
or the stool in a hands, you can carry the 
tent as they eall it, by putting your head un- 
der the top bar, and walking right along to 
the next hive. They have just added a wide 
double hook to the center to hold heavy 
combs while looking for a queen, or doing 


_ other work, and now they say they ean fill 


orders no matter whether honey is coming 
in or not.. 


WORK IN THE APIARY FOR AUGUST, AND 
REARING QUEENS FOR THE MARKET. 
Neighbor H. says he would rather raise 

queens in July and August than in June, 

for the reason that there is not so much hon- 
ey in the way; and I do not know but that 
he is pretty nearly right. At this season we 
have an abundance of pollen from the corn 
and other sources, and if you have plenty of 


filled combs, your queens will find room 


more readily, than when the honey is com- 
ing in so plentifully. Well, my experience 
with our apiary for the last few weeks has 
convinced me that one smart man can take 
care of 300 colonies devoted to queen rear- 
ing, if he has metal cornered frames, and 
Simplicity hives. Nocolony is to have more 
than 5 combs; -if there are too many bees for 
5 combs, divide them. Each hive should at 
all times have unsealed brood in some 
Queen cells or a newly hatched 
queen is to be given every stock as soon as 
a queen is taken out. In our apiary of late 
we have had about two laying queens a 
month, from each hive. Suppose you are 
to do only half as well, and you will have 
300 queens per month, worth, at the very 


lowest, $180.00. Your cells may be from the 


best stock known, almost as well as from the 
orest. To take charge of such an apiary 
rains are needed I assure you, and the boy 
who expects to succeed at it should have a 
mental training equal to that of a college 
graduate. Such a thing asa fertile worker 
should never be known ; and if one is found 
it should be considered a disgrace to the 


|; owner, 


22d.—Strong stocks, both blacks and Ital- 
ians are storing considerable honey from 
what I suppose to be the red clover, from 
the dark green pollen found on every laden 


| bee, and also found in considerable quanti- 


ties in the combs. Just now it looks as if a 
field of red clover might be of more value as 
a honey plant than Simpson or spider plant- 
either, and it would be a great deal easier to 
raise. Although the patch of spider plants 
is now one of the most beautiful sights you 
ever saw, they are not yielding honey at all, 
as did the first that came out. The Simpson 
plants are doing a little better, but I fear we 
shall have to conclude that honey is a pretty 
uncertain commodity, in any plant or blos- 
som. If the spider lint should ‘‘open up” 
again, I will let you know. Iam very thank- 
ful, deeply thankful, that honey enough is 
coming so we do not have to do any feeding. 
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DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


A ner is no honey here yet for surplus, though 
| ~=6r there is a perfect sea of white clover, and 
* perfect corn weather. It puzzles me to say 
what is the matter with the clover. This isthe third 
season it has refused to “give down,” without good 
or visible cause. It yielded honey later last year, 
and year before; and probably it will doso this year, 
after it has become older. J. B. COLTON. 
Waverly, Bremer Co., Ia., June 25, 1890. 


Well! I guess I must confess that I have 40 colo- 
nies of bees, and have not taken a pound of honey, 
though some have built comb in the sections. I 
have had only 2 swarms. In thedaytime,thousands 
of little bees, like sweat bees, are on white clover, 
and at night the linn-trees roar with the death-head 
miller. Besides, we have & poor honey season any 
how. Three years ago I sold, if 1 mistake not, 1600 
Ibs. of comb honey from 26 hives; and from 23 
swarms, last year, about half as much per colony. 
Now, can any one tell me what my apiary wil! be 
next year? I am sowingtenacres of common buck- 
wheat. I have not seen any bees away from home. 
There is no surplus. Was it intended that every 
farmer should raise his honey and do away with mo- 
nopoly? Is this the cause? or do we worship our 
bees and neglect other matters more important? or 
is this a chance world? Perer JAMES. 

Waveland, Ind., July 1, 1880. 

Not a chance world at all, friend J., but, 
on the contrary, the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. *‘* Be not weary in well 
doing.”’ You know the rest. 





HOW TO BEAR DISAPPOINTMENT. 


splendid condition and the prospects were good ear- 
ly in the season; but we patiently submit to the ru- 
ling hand that is ever guarding us, and at the same 
time must keep a sharp eye to the outgoes, and 
bring the expenses within the income if possible. 

Manalapan, N. J., July 6, 1880. CHAS H. RUE. 

That is right, friend R. Hold to the idea 
of saying “Thy will be done,’ when we 
have done the best we know how. 





Bees are doing no good. I have not had a swarm 
this season. Clover winter-killed. Basswood 
“played.”’ The low lands drowned. No more. 

J.S. JACKSON. 

Keithsburg, Mercer Co., [ll., July 1, 1880. 


Wanted :-—- A conspicuous place in 
Hopes,” for a large share, if not all, of the bee-keep- 
ers in this vicinity. We have now had2 years in 
succession without any swarming, and scarcely any 
honey. In this town, out of about 50 stocks, there 
has not been one swarm in the two years. The 





clined to get all in the brood box even to crowding 
the queen. Through the country, I have heard of 
now and then a swarm, but they are scarce. Thanks 
to the movable comb hives, I divided and doubled 
my stocks last season, and intend to do the same 
again this year. Some shook their heads when | 
said Iwas dividing last season; but I found that 
some which I divided then, are my best ones this 
year. From 30 stocks I shall not be likely to get 
more than 3 or 4 bundred Ibs. of honey, and most all 
of that extracted, which [think I ean get 15e for 
per pound, 
HONEY PLAKXTS. 


I have 100 spider plants just beginning to bloom, 
and about 800 Simpsons that the bees have worked 
on since the first of July. I bave also about 4 acre 
of mignonnette, some of which is in bloom; but, on 
account of the dry weather, I have planted a good 
deal of it over the third time. I[ have also quite 
a patch of lady slippers, or touch-me-nots, which 
please the bees exceedingly. 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., July 6, 1880. 

My bees wintered well, not a single colony out of 
22 having been lost, and they had no spring dwin- 
dling either, as a year ago; but, as strong as they 
are, [ have got but very little honey yet, and not a 
single natural swarm. Several in and out of town 
lost all their bees; one has one stand left out of 7; an- 
other, one out of 5; and they were all strong and 
healthy in February. They died of starvation. An 
old Pennsylvanian by the name of Scheffer invested 
$40.00 in bees in 1878, engaged honey all over town 
last spring early, as he was afraid he would find no 
market if he waited till he hadthe honey. But there 
was no danger; he never got a drop.—not a taste for 
himself even, and he fed considerable sugar besides. 
Now he is minus bees also. He lives two miles out 
in the country, where they ought to have done well. 
Here is another candidate for your Blasted Hopes. 
He thinks he would rather raise “taters and cab- 
bage’’ and fight bugs and worms. 

Geo. L. HOLLENBACK. 

Noblesville, Hamilton Co., Ind., July 6, 1880. 





OBITUARY. 


“S7ITH sadness we note the decease of our 
y friend John Hunter. Our readers, I pre- 


oa sume, are already so well acquainted with 


: - him, through his kind and sprightly articles in our 
The crop will only average about 5 lbs. to the hive, | 


and I had prepared for 100 lbs., as my bees were in | 


past volumes, that a lengthy explanation as to who 
he was will be hardly necessary. His book, and his 
writings on bees inthe Encyclopedia Britanica, have 
won for him hosts of friends all over the world, and 
a general feeling of sorrow will prevail, that he 
could not have been spared to us a little longer. 
“Thy will, not ours, be done.”” As I came to my 
type-writer this morning, an envelope with a black 
border met my eyes. It contained a little card with 
the same black border, on which was the following: 


| ** This ig the rest wherewith He causeth the weary to 


“Blasted | 


fore part of each season has been very dry, so that | 


white clover, which is our main dependence, has 
been a failure. The last week has been wet, and 
clover is coming out some now; but it is too late to 
expect much from it this season. Only very few 
stocks are storing any honey in boxes, but seem in- 


rest. 





In Loving Memory 
OF 
JSONRN EUNTER, 
Who died at Ealing on Sunday, June 27th, 1880, 
AGED 48, 
Dearly loved and deeply mourned. 


Interred at Kensal Green Cemetery, July Ist, 1880. 











May God be praised that, as we have had the op- 
portunity of knowing, friend Hunter was one who 
not only professed but lived the life of a simple, 
kind-hearted, earnest follower of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. | 


LOCUST. 
/HE black locust is a great honey producer here, 


| and, during the two weeks it is in bloom, bees | 


=“ desert nearly all else to work upon it. The 


honey is white, and very nice and fragrant. The lo- | 


cust is easily propagated and a fast grower. In the 

spring, scald the seeds and plant in good ground 

where you wish them to grow, and in 3 years you 

may have a breakwind or hedge, and bloom for your 

bees. J. E. JOHNSON. 
St. George, Utah, June-10, 1880. 


There are locust trees in this locality from 1 foot 
high to 2 ft. in diameter. They are very hardy trees, 


growing and doing well on almost any kind of soil. | 
My bees worked on them nearly two weeks, and the | 


roaring and humming in them was almost equal to 


that during linn bloom. They bloom here when 4) 


years old. The trees should be set out either in the 
spring or fall, and they would be almost sure to 
grow without any care at all. They will grow from 
4to8ft. the first year from the seed. I will furnish 
locust trees from 3 to 5 ft. high packed in good con- 
dition, on board of cars at West Line for $4.00 per 
100. 
BUCK BUSH. 


We have a honey plant here of which I see but lit- | 


tle said in GLEANINGS; it is commonly known as 
buck bush. It is almost equal to linn and never 
fails. It grows any where, on any kind of ground in 
this country. I could furnish this for $1.00 per 100, 
on board cars. Neither the locust nor buck bush 
need cultivation or coaxing to make athrifty growth. 
Tbe buck bush grows from 3 to 4 ft. high and blos- 
soms almost from the ground up. The locust is the 


best timber known for posts, or for any thing which | 


is needed to last a great while, either in the ground 
or out, 
STONE-CROP. 
Enclosed I send you a tlower which grows here in 


a perfect mat on the hill sides, and ledges of rock. | 


My bees have been working on it for the past week, 


and seem to get considerable honey from it. It | 
seems to be a kind of moss and is called by some 


rock moss. Is that the right name for it? If not, 
what is it? and do you know anything about it as a 
honey plant? O. A. HOAG. 

West Union, Cass Co., Mo., June 6, 1880. 

This moss is very beautiful, and I think 
will be quite an acquisition to our honey 
farm, if you will mail us a few roots, friend 
HI. Prof. Beal to whom we sent your speci- 
men, says itis Sedian pulchellum, a kind of 
stone-crop. 


SOURWOOD, 

I don't think sourwood could be successfully grown 
from the seed, Since you have mentioned it, I have 
noticed that most of the young trees are sprouts 
from the roots of some large tree. IT suppose the 
sourwood could be furnished at $3.00 per hundred, 
und the locust at $1.00, 

BUCKTHORN. 

We have another tree here that, in my opinion, is 
more valuable than either of the above. They call 
it thunderwood here. Idon't know what the pro- 
per name is. Isendyoua specimen. Please give 
the name. It grows about 25 ft. high, and blooms 
immediately after white clover begins to fail. If 
you should want some of them, J could furnish them 


at about 50c. per hundred. With usit is better than 
| the linn, as it blooms between white clover and sour- 
wood. C. E. KINGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Tenn., June 9, 1880, 

This is Rhamnus Carolinianus, a kind of buck- 
thorn. A few days ago [see buck bush on oppo- 
site column] you sent a specimen like this from 
W. J. BEAL. 


Friend Corey, who gave us the cold blast 
smoker, sends some fine specimens of Cali- 
fornia honey plants with the following note: 

Friend Root: I send you a few samples of hpney 
| plants. The relative value of them will be given 
when I have leisure. J. G, COREY. 

Santa Paula, Cal., June 6, 1880. 

THE SAGES OF CALIFORNIA. 

The first, he labels White Sage. It has a 
‘light, ashy colored foliage not unlike our 
common sage, and the stalk and blossoms 
are much like the picture in the A B C book. 
The foliage has a very strong aromatic fla- 
vor, not unlike common sage and penny- 
royal combined,—a sort of a thyme flavor, 
reminding one, if he be at all imaginative, 
of both mountains and deserts. 

No. 2, labeled Black Sage, is quite a differ- 
ent plant, and partakes more of the nature 
of our woods balm, both in taste, and in 
stalk and flower. 

No.3 is labeled as a cross between the 
black and white, and its looks strongly in- 
dicate as much. The flowers grow in more 
separate knobs, like the black. 

No. 4 is labeled a hybrid, cross between 
the white and purple. It is the most beau- 
tiful plant of all. The flowers have such a 
very st rong aromatic flavor, that one is al- 
most sure he has a lump of camphor gum in 
his mouth, when tasting it. The stalk of 
| this is more nearly square, like the mints, 
| while those of the previously mentioned va- 
| rieties are round or nearly so. After tasting 
| of the flowers of these plants, one can scarce- 


| avother source, 





_ly wonder at the remarkable and exquisite 
tlavor of the California honey. 

OTHER CALIFORNIA HONEY PLANTS. 

No. 5 is labeled wild Alfalfa, which is 
quite like the Alfalfa growing on our 
grounds, only the flowers are yellow, in- 
| stead of blue. 

No. 6 is labeled Soap Plant, and in taste it 
is not unlike soft soap. Tasting of things 
has been one of my favorite ways of analyz- 
ing; I presume I acquired the habit very 
early in life. IL wish somebody would tell 
more about the soap plant; I am satisfied it 
_is not made to eat. 

No.7 is marked Chimesal. It looks like 
an evergreen, but has a profusion of clus- 

| ters or masses of white flowers. The skin 
seems to be off my tongue, but I don’t know 
| whether it was soap plant or chimesal that 
did it. Ithink I won’t taste of any more 
| Nos. 

Please give common and scientific name of en- 
closed honey plant. C. SHERRICK. 

Shawneetown, Ill, June 25, 1880. 

Prof. Beal, of Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, to whom we sent the specimen, names 
it rerbena stwicta (mullein verbena). He re- 

/marks that most or all of the verbenas are 
‘fine bee plants. 
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I send 3 different kinds of bee-killers. No. lis an 
insect that will catch a bee while on the wing, then 
fall to the ground and eat out the inside of it. No. 
2is an insect which is generally from 1 inch to 1', 
in. long. It catches a bee on the flowers, or where 
the bees water. ‘They will watch a bee just as a cat 
watches a mouse. They will grab the bee by the 
wing, and bite it off, then kill and eat it. No.3isa 
bug which will catch bees wherever it sees them, 
even at the entrance of the hive. It will kill them 
and suck their honey. JOHAN JACKEL. 

Bell Plain, Wis., June 14, 1880. 


No. lis the bee hawk, Anar Junius. This large 
dragon fly or darning-needle is widely distributed 
in the United States. Like all of its family, it is 
very predacious, and is so savage that it dares even 
to attack the bee. 

No. 2is a rose beetle of the genus Staphilinus. 
There are many species of these beetles in | 
all parts of the United States. They may be told | 
by their short wing covers. They usually feed on 
dead animal and vegetable matter. I should not be | 
surprised to see them devour a dead bee, but should 
be surprised to see them kill a bee. 

No. 3 is Sylpha marginatus, a flat beetle, nearly as 
wide as long. This too isa scavenger beetle. I have 
never seen any of them attack alive insect. They | 
feed on dead animals. Pror. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 





BOMBYLIUS MEXICANUS. ALSO A GREAT YIELD OF 
HONEY FROM MONARDA ARISTATA,. 

Prof. Cook: — Enclosed find three flies which Isend | 
to you that you may tell me more aboutthem. They 
are thick in my apiary, and look suspicious. They 
make a sharp, drone-like, buzzing noise on the wing, 
and stand near the entrance of hives on wing, a la 
humming bird. I have never seen them depredate 
upon anything, nor do I ever see them at work, 
which arouses my suspicion. As many as a half | 
dozen will buzz and peep into the entrance of the 
hive at the same time, and not more, at times, than 
an inch from the bees. The bees do not seem 
troubled at their presence. 

I also send you a specimen of our best honey 
plant. We call it here wild mint. It yields very 
abundantly of excellent, light colored, thick honey, 
beginning about the middle of May, and ending last 
of June,—say 5 weeks. It grows spontancously 
here, and best where the prairie grass has been | 
burnt in the summer, or otherwise destroyed. I | 
think it will grow anywhere, and the seed are easily 
gathered. They are about the size of turnip seed. 
There are several varieties, some more productive 
of honey than others. This I send you is the best. 
Bees refuse to work upon Indian corn while this 
mint isin season. In fact nearly all of my honey ts 
from the mint, and I have several hives which have 
already yielded 100 lb., at two extractings, and are 
ready again for the third. Answer through GLEAN- | 
INGS, and oblige J. L. CALDWELL. 

Marlin, Falls Co., Tex. 

The insects sent by Mr. Caldwell are referred to 
on page 32, of my Manual. They are Bombylius | 
Mevicanus, Weid, of the family Bombyliidaw, and | 
order Diptera. These two-winged flies illustrate | 
mimicry, as they closely resemble bees, though their | 
darting flight and noiseless poise are quick to re- | 
move the deception. Their long proboscis is anoth- | 


er bee-like characteristic. These bombus-like flies 
have long been known to be parasites on wild bees— 
to lay their eggs in the nests of wild bees. The 
maggots which hatch from the eggs feed on and de- 
stroy the young or larval bees. From the above it 
would seem that B. Mexricanus practiced the same 
on our common honey bees in Texas. Probably if 
Mr. C. examines, he will find these parasitic larvee in 
his hives. He will do mea favor if he will wrap a 
dozen or two in cotton and mail them to me in a 
strong box. 

The plant is Monarda aristata, nearly alied to our 
bergamot of the north, M. fistulosa, which is also a 
fine honey plant. In fact, few families of plants do 
more for the bee-keep?r than do the mints. 

Lansing, Mich. A. J. COOK. 








HOW TO REALIZE THE MOST MONEY, 
WITH THE SMALLEST EXPENDITURE 
OF CAPITAL AND LABOR IN THE CARE 
OF BEES, RATIONALLY CONSIDERED. 





QUEENS AND BEES, OR HONEY? 





doesn’t pay to sell young Italians for $1.25 per 
lb.; that it spoils his whole apiary for queens, 
honey, or anything else; and you remark that, if his 


¥ SEE in GLEANINGS that your friend, H., says it 


| apiary is spoiled, he has the money for it in his pock- 
| et, &. 
| tinue with his apiary, and if he spoils or weakens it 


Very likely H. expects, or wishes, to con- 


so much that he can’t rear queens or get any honey, 
surely it will be in bad shape to winter, and worse 
next spring. It seems that he don’t believe as the 
old lady did, who had the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. If you will turn back to the first copy of 
GLEANINGS, Jan. 1, 1873, you will find the following 
heading: Novice’s GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, or 
How to Realize the Most Money, with the Smallest 
Expenditure of Capital and Labor in the Care of 
Bees, Rationally Considered. In those days the lit- 
tle GLEANINGS of only eight pages was called by 
some, “Smoky Paper’ and “Elephant Eggs;’’ but 
GLEANINGS has outlived it, I believe. 


Now, under the above heading, I would like to ask 
this question: How are we to make the most money 
with our bees? Is it made by selling bees and 
queens and working for increase, or by working for 
honey? I think this question could be talked over, 
and figures and facts given that would benefit all your 
readers. There may be some who will not care to 
say much either way through selfish motives, but I 
think they will be very few. Could not you, or some 
of the older “hands” who have had experience in 
working bees both ways, give us some figures on 
this question? For instance, A and B are neigh- 
bors; both commence the season with 40, 60, 100, or 
any number of colonies equally strong; in fact, ev- 
ery thing is equal; both pay the same prices for 
hives, frames, &c., and both get the same price for 
sales, as far as honey goes of course. We will sup- 
pose they run for 3 years, both succeed in wintering 
without loss, and that A works his apiary for bees, 
queens, and increase, and B works for honey, box 
or extracted, whichever brings him the most mon- 
ey; we will suppose also that A finds ready sales at 


| Present prices for his queens and bees, and the 


same with B for all the honey he sells, or gets to 
sell, and that both have good honey seasons, Xc. 
Which will have made the most money, at the end of 
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the time, valuing stock on hand as at the com- 
mencement? 

Ihave had no experience in working an apiary 
for honey, but know alittle about <A’s side of the 
house, and would not be afraid of losing my old hat, 
that B will ‘‘get away”’ with A on short notice. Both 
parties keep pure Italians, which are to be valued at 
the same per colony, the first and last year. Now 
who will give us the most light on the question? 


Jos. M. BROOks. 
Columbus, Ind., July 6, 1880. 





In fixing the prices on queens and pounds 
of bees, I have tried very hard to decide the 
| very question you take up, friend B., and, 
although there are some he say I have put 
the prices too low, I think, all things con- 
sidered, they are not far out of the way. 
We can raise bees and queens without any 
trouble, when we could not possibly raise 
honey at all, and, since the advent of 
grape sugar, we can do it too with but little 
expense comparatively. 





HEXAGONAL LAWN HIVE APIARY, OF NINETEEN HIVES, BELONGING TO N. H. ALLEN, 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 


ALLEN'S LAWN HIVE APIARY. 





Sf MAIL you with this the promised photo of my 
| apiary, and hope you will like it. The view is 
~ taken from the east side. The first two rows 
of hives and the two end ones of the third row face 
the house, or west, and the rest face east. 
N. H. ALLEN. 

Kirkwood, Mo., May 29, 1880. 

I know from personal experience that you 
are happy in that apiary. friend A., for it 
evinces Work and study. When the grass is 
nicely mown with a lawn mower, every un- 
sightly thing picked up about the premises, 
and the Italians busily going out and in with 
loads of pollen and honey, I do not know of 
anything that can conduce more to one’s 
happiness than such an apiary. And when 
you can feel that it is all your own, even to 
the very ground the hives stand on, it gives 
a thrill of honest, innocent pleasure, that is 


} about as much as one ever feels hereon this 


earth. There is one important feature in 
the photo, however, which our artist has 


left out, although it was in my mind when I 


wrote the above description. It 1s baby in 
a pretty little carriage, with its mother 
standing near by, and the two are but a lit- 
tle distance from our friend, in a way which 


‘indicates that or too, have an interest in 
e 


the pleasant little ground and its sur- 
roundings. I wonder how many such tidy, 
cosy, little apiaries there are that have 
sprung into existence since the A BC was 
set afloat to do its work among the people. 
I had hoped and planned that such things 
should become an ornament and joy to your 
homes, and, my friends, you can hardly 
know how dele I thank God, that he has 
blessed this work, and that it is now becom- 
ing more of a reality than I had even dared 
to hope. 
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A “VISIT FROM A LOUISIANA A BC 
SCHOLAR. 


KR. A. I. ROOT:—I think it was in April No. of | 
GLEANINGS thet you told us, when we did | 


not want our letters published we might 
make them as long as we liked. Now, I don’t know 
how long I shall make my letter, but I am certain 
that if I had you cornered up in a tight room, I could 
talk you nearly to death. Before I left Saginaw 
City, Mich., for this place, I lived near a friend to 
whom I wrote that I was going to keep bees. In bis 
answer, he told me that he would make me a pres- 


ent of GLEANINGS for one year, as he thought I 


could not get along without it, and also advised me 
to send for the A BC book. Well, GLEANINGS comes 
promptly every month. I sent for a Simplicity smo- 
ker and A B C, both of which came all right, and 
without which I should have been sadly behind 
where Iam now. I never owned a hive of bees be- 
fore, and started out with 30 box hives. The mice 
destroyed one, and [ now have 59. Oh, what atime 
I have had! I have taken swarms out of trees fifty 
feet high. (By the way, when you see friend N. N. 
Shepherd, please tell him that I owe him something 
for his idea of the swarming box. It is a fine thing.) 
When 12 swarms came out at once and clustered, 10 
of them in one bunch, didn’t it make things lively 
for the “boy’’? But I saved them, every bee. 

I think, sir, that you are doing a great deal of 
good, both in teaching us how to keep bees and also 
in teaching us howtolive. Oh! you don’t know how 
glad I was when I got my first copy of GLEANINGS 
and saw that it contained such matter as Our Homes. 

All things considered, I think I am getting along 
pretty well, but, like others, I have done a great 
many wrong things. 


MISTAKES OF BEGINNERS. 


Like one of your correspondents, I put my first 
frames in so that the bees made the comb from cor- 
ner to corner, and many other like foolish things; 
but what did I know about comb-guides and such? 
If I had had to feed my bees, I am pretty sure I 
should have done as my companion in ignorance 
did. I mean the one you told of who poured the hot 
candy into the cells of the comb. 
are many such things happening that the perpetra- 
tors never tell of. I knowa man in Michigan who 
sent to you for an Italian queen, went and put her 
in the hive of blacks, and, of course, the queen 
“died.”’ The second and third one “died’’ also, 
(You see he was persistent). At last, by the time the 
fourth arrived, he bad learned that there was a for- 
mal introduction required. Why not send with each 
queen a small leaf of instructions how to introduce 
them, 
using a smoker? 


A *“*basswood’’ man would know 


how to use a smoker as soon as he saw it; but my | 


friend would have been putting queens into that 
hive till the present time, providing your stock held 
out, if he had not fortunately learned that there 
is a way to doit. 
and help one another. 

I suppose I shall have a big time extracting when 
my extractor comes. I have 20 box hives and gums 
that I want to extract and transfer, besides my 
hives with the frames fast, and if you did not send a 
machine to extract pieces of eomb, 1 wish you would 
send one. 


I reckon there | 


something like the instructions you send for | 


Well, we will all try to improve | 


DEEP OR SHALLOW FRAMES FOR ‘‘ WARM CLIMATES.” 
Iuse a hive made Simplicity fashion, but use the 
American frame. People told me it was better for a 
“warm climate.’’ Since I have got too far along to 
| change just now, I have seen others who use a frame 
| the same length as L, frame, but only 7 inches deep, 
| because it is better for a ** warm climate.” 
I think I have 20 lbs. of wax now, but my wife is 
| sick, and my little cotton field, with my cows and 
bees and housework, keeps me pretty busy, and I 
| have not got it melted up, except 10 lbs. which I got 
out of a tree in the woods (pretty good yield, I 
think). I have 3 more trees to cut. I wanted to 
save my wax and have it made into fdn., but I shall 
| never be able to make my hives and frames without 
a little buzz-saw, and I will get along without fdn. 
this summer by putting one empty frame between 
two combs. 








| NEED OF AN INDEX. 

| Now about that index in GLEANINGS: I need it 
very much. For instance, when my 10 swarms were 
in a bunch ! was short of hives; so I took a pork 
barrel that had one head out, knocked out the oth- 
er, covered it with a board, took a six-quart milk- 
pan and carried it five times full of bees, put them 
into the barrel (having first caged a rescued queen 
and put in), then fastened it up so that not a bee 
could get out, and kept them closed for 20 hours. 
When I opened it they had gone to work, and now 
have nearly a barrel tull of comb. Now, when I put 
them in there I only intended to keep them there 
until I could have time to think. I did not know 
what I should do with them, but I remembered hav- 
ing seen the question in GLEANINGS, *“ What shall I 
do with a barrel of bees?’’ and rested quietly in the 
faith that everything would be explained there. 
Well, how do you suppose I ever would have found 
it without the index? I found it, but, lo and behold! 
there was no information for me. Never mind; I'll 
work it out some way, and, in the mean time, give 
us the index, and at the end of the year give us the 
contents of the volume, and send us your bill. 


Please tell the readers of your A BC book how to 
have the bees make straight comb without fdn., and 
it will call down blessings on you. I bless you for it, 
even though it came to me in a late number of 
GLEANINGS, after I had the frames of a dozen hives 
all fastened in tight, so that I shall have them to 
transfer. 

“ Get stung much?” 

The first swarm I had was a double one (two clus- 
tered in one bunch). I had just got my book, and 
had not read much —just enough to find out that Mr. 
Root does not consider veils of much use, or at least 
not a necessity; and,as I can only afford necessities, 
| | went for my two swarms, and, dear, dear! as quick 
| as I stooped to place my hives, 700 of them (as nearly 
| as I could guess by the pain) took me all over the 
face, neck, and hands. I thought, just for a mo- 
ment, that if I only just had Mr. A. I. Root there, and 
could see to get hold of him, and hold him right oyer 
those swarms, I would be willing to suffer with him. 
But the bees were hived, and hived without veil or 
gloves (my bees are all common), and I agree with 
you, that if a man has neither veil nor gloves, he 
will soon learn that he does not need them. 

SETTING A SIMPLICITY UPPER STORY OVER BOX 
HIVES. 
Here comes another: Several 


O“ scissors ""! 





Don't get mad now. 





times you have told us that we could set our new 








arene nee casa 
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frame hives over boxes or gums and odd-sized hives, | 
and eventually work into a uniform size of frame 
hives. I fixed several hives that way three months 
ago, and only “* mud-daubers,”’ hornets, and spiders | 
made any use of the top hives until, in May GLEAN- | 
INGS, some unfortunate fellow writes for informa- | 
tion on the matter, and you tell him to take the top 
of the old hives all off. 1 threw down my book, ran 
out, jerked off the top hive, tore off the top of the 
old hives, fixed the frame hive on top, and the bees 
had eomb in the frames the next morning. 


MAKING THINGS PLAIN. 

Now, although it seems that telling us to put the 
frame hive on top ought to be enough, still many of 
us would think that a large auger-hole is a sufticient 
opening into them until we lese the use of a swarm 
of bees for a month or two; and I will wager that 
friend Tanner (p. 279, June No.) will make the same 
mistake, if he did not happen to see your reply to 
friend Bailey, in May No., p. 223. 

Well, Brother Root, one more thing and I am done. 
lamtrying to beaChristian. Please pray for me, 
that I may grow in grace. I find more difficulties in 
a Christian life than I do in bee-keeping, and that is 
a good deal. Our Homes is good for us all. | 

C.H. Burrs. | 

Collinsburg, Bossier Par., La., June 23, 1880. 


The above letter, written evidently with 
no thought of its being used for publication, 
illustrates a very important matter. A lady 
who is one of our most takented writers in 
bee culture, once wrote me an article for 
print, and sent with it a most kind, chatty, 
visiting letter, not for publication. Well, I 
knew at a glance that the studied article for 
the public had not a quarter of the real val- 
ue to the masses, and real merit, that the 
off-hand home-like letter had; and who has | 
not seen ministers, that, in their — 
seemed so far off and so high up, that one 
was chilled and made to feel lonesome, but 
who, when they got down from their pul- 
pits, were the pleasantest, most sociable, 
and home-like people in the world. I have 
several times told our minister that I could 
not help wishing he would come down | 
among the people and ta/k, instead of preach- 
ingsomuch. The above letter has helped 
me greatly, in many ways, and I have no 
doubt but that it will help many of you. 

Friend B., I would get 5 queens, and give 
one to every panful of bees in that barrel, 
and, with frames of wired fdn., I would 
soon have them to suit me. I fear your 
smoker was not right at hand, and in good 
trim, when you got stung so much that day. 
—We have assuredly put a leaf of directions 
with every queen we have sent out for years 
past; but I have learned that a great many 
of you never read it. One friend said he 
looked at the directions after his queen was 
lost. He noticed the little paper on the 
cage, when he first got it; but said he sup- 
posed we tacked it on to stick the postage 
stamps on. 

—_ +00 
TME DZIERZON THEORY. 











| 


Wl E following may be of interest to those 
“i ~=6who have been troubled to accept the 
fact that drones are brought int 
without the agency of a father: 


_ 0 life 


EXTRACTS FROM JOSEPH COOK'S BIOLOGY. 


“*Generation by fission and gemmation are not 
confined to the simplest forms of life. Both modes 


| are common, not only among plants, but among ani- 


raals of considerable comphexity. 

“*Throughout almost the whole series of living 
beings we tind agamo-genesis, or non-sexual genera- 
tion. Eggs,in the case of drones among bees, de- 
velop without impregnation.’—(Huxley in Encyclo. 
Brit., Ninth Ed., Biology. pp. 686, 687.)" 

Fat a pause, Mr. Cook proceeded in a lower 
voice— 

“When the topic of tke origin of the life of our 
Lord is approached from the point of view of the 
microscope, some men who know not what the ho- 
ly of holies in pbysical and religious science is, say 
that we have no example of the origin of life with- 
out two parents. There are numberless such exam- 

les. *When Castellet,’ says Alfred Russell Wal- 
ace, Darwin's coadjutor, ‘informed Reaumur that 
he had reared perfect silkworms from the eggs laid 
by a virgin moth, the answer was, Kx nihilo, nihil 
fit--from nothing, nothing is made~ and the fact was 
disbelieved. It was convrary to one of the widest 
and best-established laws of nature; yet it is now 
universally admitted to be true.’—( Wallace, Alfred 
Russell, Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 38.) 

** Among our honey-bees,’ says Heckel (History 
of Creation, Vol. 1, page 197), ‘a male individual, a 


| drone, arises out of the eggs of the queen, if the egg 


has not been fructitied; a female, a queen, or work- 
ing bee, if the egg has been fructified.’ 
“Take up your Mivart, your Lyell, your Owen, and 


| you will read this same important fact which Hux- 


ley here asserts, when he says that the law that per- 
fect individuals may be virginally born extends to 
the higher forms of life. 1 am in the presence of 
Almighty God; and yet, when a great soul like the 
tender spirit of our sainted Lincoln, in his early 
days, with little knowledge, but with great thought- 
fulness, was troubled with this difficulty. and almost 
thrown into infidelity by not knowing that the law 
that there must be two parents is not universal, I 
am willing to allude, even in such a presence as 
this, to the latest science concerning miraculous 
conception.” F. H. Burbank in Herald of Life. 
———> +00 <————___- 


THE YUCCA, OR SPANISH BAYONET. 





TEA-CUPFULS OF HONEY. 





manufactured in Cal. I use them for brushing 

bees off from the combs, and think they are 
just the nicest thing I have ever seen for that pur- 
pose. I used to use a wing; but since I found these 
brushes, I have discarded wings altogether. If they 
get stiff with honey, just dip them in water and they 
are perfectly soft and pliable. You see we have the 
handles made crooked so as to be just right for 
brushing bees off from the bottom of the frame, and 
they are bound in such a manner that they can nev- 
er come to pieces by shrinking or swelling. There 
is a patent on them, but no danger of any one’s ever 
trying to infringe upon it. Can you beat these 
brushes in Ohio? Now for a brief description of how 
they are obtained: They are the lower or butt end 
of the leaves that grow next to the bulb of the Mas- 
kel Stalk, or, as it is sometimes called, ** Sentinel 
Stalk.” This plant attains huge proportions in des- 
ert like sand-washes of this valley. I have seen 
them attain a height of 20 feet, with a diameter of 
six inches, above the bulb, or two feet from the 
ground, while the bulb would be twelve inches in 
diameter. All this stalk above the bulb grows in 
one season, yes, in about sir weeks. All the leaves 
they have are those long, sharp, spiky leaves grow- 
ing around the bulb, and sometimes called ‘Spanish 
Bayonets.”’ The stalk throws out lateral branches 
or twigs all around, and close together, commen- 
cing about six feet from its base, with short twigs, 
which gradually attain a foot or more in length, 
half way up to the top, then taper to a poimt at the 


¥ SEND you by mail a few brushes, such as we get 




















Jeslves: 
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top. All the latterals are covered with a dense mass 
of white flowers, which, together with its perfect 
symmetry of form, not only make it look very beau- 
tiful, but standing up as they do far aboye all other 
brush give it the appearance of gigantic white 
plumes, standing here and there like giant ‘‘senti- 
nels” on the desert. The section of stalk I send you 
was cut out of an ordinary sized stalk only, about 
four feet from the ground. It is these last year’s 
stalks that I use in my new smoker which came 
to hand allright. I thought at first I was not going 
to like it, but I have changed my mind. I left two 
or three of those brushes or leaves just as they 








eame from the stalk, so you could see how little | 
trimming has to be done to them to make them into | 


brushes ready for use. CHAS. BRIDGES. 

San Fernando, Cal., May 27, 1880. 

The samples sent us are most beautiful 
brushes, and it is hard to imagine that they 
grew and were not made. The section of 
stalk sent us is actually 44 inches in diame- 
ter, and vera os you would think from the 
looks outside that it might be a section of a 
white oak log denuded of the bark, this min- 
iature saw log only weighs 9 ounces. It is 
so light that one, on taking it up, is almost 
startled. By looking closely, you will see 
where the great leaf stalks have been pulled 
off, if I am correct, and it is these that make 
the curious little brushes. As the brushes 
are very soft and of vegetable fibre, instead 
of animal, it seems to me now that they are 
destined to take the place of feathers and 
everything else, for brushing off bees. If 
friend B. can get so many, I would like him 
to tell me how low he can furnish me 1,000. 
They are so light, they can probably be sent 
as cheaply by mail, as any way. They are 
so much of a curiosity, that I have had our 
engraver make a cut of one of them. 





BRUSH FOR GETTING BEES OFF HONEY 
COMBS. 

You will remember that I gave you a pic- 
ture of a yucca, or Spanish bayonet, on page 
137, June No., last year. If I have made no 
mistake, this plant is one of the same fam- 
ily. We have one now in bloom in our gar- 
den, but it is only about 4 ft. high, instead 
of 20, and does not as yet bear any honey at 
all. I presume it is because we have not 
got the right varity, the fruiting yucca; 
the great difference in climatic influences 
may also have much to do with it. As one 
looks upon the gigantic specimen of stalk 
sent by friend B., he almost unconsciously 
wanders in imagination to the land where 
it grew, and I mentally figured how many 
dollars I would give to leave my busy cares 
for a while, and wander in that strange land, 
and stand at the foot of one of these speci- 
mens of nature’s handiwork, the sentinel of 
Sioa ‘How wondrous are thy works, 


BRAINS vs. MACHINERY. 





THE FORMER NOT ALWAYS TO BE BOUGHT WITH 
MONEY. 

HANKS for your book on bee culture. I cele- 
brated the Fourth (or, rather, the fifth) read- 
ing scraps of it here and there.“ gleanings” 

that I found most fascinating reading. i have a 
way of marking, on the fly-leaf of a book, the pages 
I wish to refer to. The first page marked in this 
is 121, where you publish Barnes & Co.'s letter. 
Your comments are timely, and exactly to the point. 
Three or four years ago I bought one of their com- 
bined circular saws, with set of cutter-heads, etc. I 
had no difficulty in setting it up all right. It would 


| spin beautifully, and I thought I had found a foot 


| power that would fly through flint rock if necessary. 





I began feeding the saw with a piece of dry, inch 
pine, when it almost instantly wedged up, or faint- 
ed, or something. At any rate, it would not saw. I 
turned to the circular for relief, and found that 
Barnes & Co. distinctly avowed that they sold saws, 
but not brains. This struck me as severe; but 
then, I thought perhaps they hadn’t enough for 
home consumption any way, and I would apply to 
some of their customers who were referred to as 
recommending the saw. They promptly supplied 
the * brains’’ that Barnes & Co. couldn't spare, and 
I found that the buyer was supposed to be mechanic 
and machinist enough to file and set the saws, and 
put things generally into working order, while I was 
demented enough to suppose that the machine 
would come all ready for business. In my case, 
having a fancy for tools, the saw was wanted for the 
pleasure of using it only; but the years have slipped 
away, and I have never had a chance to have the 
machine put in order, or to learn how to do it for 
myself. Now, had it come tohand ready, just as you 
describe the planers on page 122, it would have been 
set up, always at hand; I would have resorted to it 
frequently, and many of my friends would have had 
their attention called to it with results beneficial to 
the makers. You are emphatically right. The 
manufacturer, in any case, must not rely upon the 
buyer’s brains, but use his own so clearly that he 
needn't depend upon his customer's having any. 
F. A. WHITING. 

Dunellen, N. J., July 6, 1880. 

There is much truth in what you say, 
friend W., but I fear you put it a little too 
strong. Machinery that is perfectly adjust- 
ed and in working trim, when sent out, does 
much toward lessening the necessity of 
brains it is true, but brains and care are 
needed to accomplish any really good result 
in this world, if Iam not mistaken. Anoth- 
er thing: few perhaps know what it costs 
to get trained hands that can and will keep 
machinery in nice working order, every 
time, year after year. We have a Barnes 
saw, in fact, two of them, that we are using 
all the time in the wax room, but they are 
very rarely in nice order, when I want to use 
one. The spring is too weak to throw the 
treadle up, the saws are not set enough, or 
the operator does not let the treadle rise 
clear up as he must do to accomplish any- 
thing. Have charity, friend W., for poor 
careless humanity, and let us all try to do 
better. 
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GIVING PLAINER DIRECTIONS FOR A B 
C SCHOLARS. 


press. I was anxious, having waited till a kite 
day before I decided to furnish my brood 
chambers with fdn., and went to the office frequent- 
ly expecting bees to swarm. 
DO BOXES RETARD SWARMING? 

But IT had only one swarm, as my bees swarmed 
late this season. I followed directions, and when 
bees began to hang out, put on the caps. Theresult 
is I have a fine lot of cap honey, but whether sup- 
plying caps, retards swarming I do not know, nor 
much care, for I keep bees mainly for profit, and 
try to make them pay their way. But bees are 
swarming finely at last, sending out large colonies, | 
and leaving plenty of bees in the parent stock. 

At the risk of being prolix I must say a few words 
about fdn. It may be you will put this in the Grow- 
lery, or, perhaps, under the following caption: 

INEXPERIENCE; ALIAS STUPIDITY. 

If Iam not mistaken, in your directions for fasten- 
ing fdn. into the wired frames, you say nothing 
about fastening to top bar; so I merely rolled it in | 
according to directions as I understood them. The 
result was I lost a large swarm of bees, as follows: 
After putting them into the hive filled with fdn., I | 
put them upon their stand. I then stepped to the 
house to fit a few pieces of honey comb into a frame, 
and when I returned the bees were hanging on a 
bush a few rods off. On examination I found the 
two front combs had slid down in a heap, which I 
think was what sent them out. I had to step again 
to the house to adjust another hive, and when I 
looked for my bees they had left with no trace of 
their direction. It is needless to say that since that 
I have firmly fastened the fdn. to the top bar with 
beeswax and rosin, and have had no more difficulty. 
But whenever I had put a frame into hives mainly 
tilled with comb, most of the fdn. had fallen in a 
heap. Now perhaps I ought not to be surprised if 
you should say of me, as you did of Mr. Manning in 
the last Growlery, that I was so inexperienced that 
1 did not fasten to the top bar; but here let me say, 
somewhat in palliation of my stupidity, that I am 
not the only one who failed to infer the proper 
method from your instructions. I know another 
who made the same mistake, and one, too, whose 
sagacity, as well as education, is commonly thought 
to be much ahead of the average. 

Now allow me to say, without the least disposition 
to find fault, that in my opinion our inexperienced 
friend of the Growlery was right (though it may 
have been unwittingly) when he said the fdn. was 
too small; that is, if he put it in wired frames. Now 
for the proof: When I discovered it was necessary 
to use a little of my own judgment, I could not see, 
on retlection, why the fdn. should lack °; in. of 
touching either side, as the taut, perpendicular 
wires would arrest the stretching except between 
the wires, and the space between each side wire and | 
its adjacent side of the frame is but half the distance 
between the wires. Therefore the bilge between 
cach side wire and the side of the frame adjacent 
could be but half the bilge between the wires, unless | 
the wires bend or cut the fdn. That was my con- 
clusion, and, ow the strength of that I proceeded to | 
fill my frames laterally, where before I had cut off a 
strip to make it lack °; in. on each side. After I had 


i RECEIVED the fdn. and wire promptly by ex- 











begun to fill frames in that way, I received a cata- 
logue of Scovell & Anderson, in which they instruct | 


| their price lists. 


/remodeling it, to see i 


to “cut the sheets to just fill the inside of frames, 
no melted wax or other fastening is needed.”’ 

Now, my dear sir, if frames may be filled from 
side to side I should be pleased to know it; if not 
please give reason, and also why it will not do to fill 
trom the top to the bottom. Iknow the difficulty in 
unwired frames, but is the same difficulty found in 
wired ones? I may say, as a farther proof that 
frames may be filled laterally at least, that I have 
just examined the frames so filled after the bees 
have got them in an advanced stage of completion, 
and tind them all right. In fact, the only place 
where there is much variation from a plane surface 
is at the bottom where there 1s a space left, which 
seems to me to prove that it may be better to fill the 
frames according to Scovell’s catalogue. But, be 
assured, I shall on no consideration fail to fasten to 
the top bar, and also fasten different places at sides 
and bottom, if I conclude to fill the frames. 

Reese, Mich., June 25, 1880. L. D. GRAY. 


PUTTING FOUNDATION INTO WIRED BROOD 
FRAMES. 

I have given the above principally to show 
how heedlessly some of the friends read 
On page 8, right under the 
picture of the wired frame, are these words: 
“The fdn. fills the frame completely,” ete., 


yet, friend G., you have been wasting your 


time and spoiling your work, aye, and losing 
your swarms, by cutting down the sheets as 
the price list directs where no wire is to be 
used. More than a million of these price 
lists are in the hands of the people, and I 
have tried to make them answer all the new 
questions as they come up as far as I possi- 
bly can, but a great many times I find they 
are not consulted, or consulted too hurried- 
ly. If any one orders fdn., L. size, and does 
not mention that he wants it for wired 
frames, we always send the size to hang by 
the top bar, short at each end, and still more 
short at the bottom, and of just such a size 
as we have learned by large experience to 
answer best. Fdn. to completely fill the 
frame. without wires, would be almost an 
utter failure. Your fdn. fell down off the 
wires, friend G., not because you did not 
fasten it to the top bar, for this is all a waste 
of time, but because you did not have it fill 
the frame completely, according to your print- 
ed instructions, and, I fear too, because you 
did not warm the sheets in the sun, or by a 
stove, as your directions also say. ‘The 
sheets, as we send them out for the wired 
frames, a little more than fill the frames, if 
any thing, and the girls put them in. before 
an open window fronting the sun. The pile 
of fdn. lies directly in the sun. The sheeiis 
rolled securely on to the wires, and then 
with a quick motion of the fingers, the warm, 
soft wax is drawn up against the side bars 
and top and bottcm bars of the frame, un- 


| til all ‘“*bulges’’ and hollows are stretched 


out. It is then put into the hives, and the 
first work the bees do is to go around and 
securely wax down these outside edges. I 
do not know how Ican make the matter 
plainer, and, if I could, our friends com- 
lain, and I fear justly, too, that the cata- 
om is already too large. We have made 
an index to it, and are all the time at work 
we can not make 
it help you more still. 
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AFTER BEING 
D. 





SWARMS LEAVING 
HIVE 
A GOOD STORY SUGGESTED BY THE CARTOON. 
i HAVE been looking over my fifty hives of bees 
cf to-day, and find them in splendid condition; 
never better at this time of the year. This day 
is beautiful beyond description. The blossoms are 
out, the bees and the birds are filling the air with 
their musical notes, and why should not man thank 
God for this beautiful country, and be happy? 
But your cartoon for May reminds me that I have 
some notes laid away in regard to bees swarming 
out and decamping after being hived; for the loss 
in that direction is more than many are aware of. 
I myself have lost heavily in that way. Now if you 
see a swarm coming out again after being bived 
from three to twenty-four hours, you can set it 
down that they mean business, and that is a bee 
line tothe timber; for, mind you, they have their 
place selected then. In 1874, my first swarm, a good 


When I saw them coming, I ran and got a pail of 
water and a dipper, and threw the water among 
them; but they paid no attention to it, having other 
business on hand. My wife brought out te me the 
looking glass, but by this time they had crossed the | 
fence, in the direction of the timber, which was one 
mile distant in that direction. One of my neighbors 
was going by, and seeing the trouble ran to my as- 


handful of gravel and throw it up among them. 
the good it did was to come down on my looking 
glass, breaking it allto smash. We next got into a 
field of new mown hay, and, as the most of them 
were not more than six feet high, we commenced 
thrashing them with the grass, to try to confuse 
them. But this only got us into a free fight, we 
coming off second bes, for they stung us most un- 
mercifully. We then concluded to volunteer to go 
with them to their leafy home; but, on our way, we 
went right through a neighbor's door yard, where he | 
had a pile of fine stove wood. Here a new idea 
struck me, and I concluded that, if neither gravel 
nor grass would do, I would try what virtue there 
was in stove wood. So I threw the stove wood 
among them thick and tast, every stick making a 
hole through them as effectually as if it had been a 
¢anon ball. This so confused them that they alight- 





tions of peace. The boy soon overtook us with the 
hive, and we carried them back. 


somewhere that giving them a card of young, hatch- 
ing brood would keep them from swarming out. 


it just locked them in, and they were happy. 
never hived a swarm since, without giving them 
out. It is final. Now try it, brother bee-keepers, 
Co., O., a blowing up through GLEANINGS; for I tell 
you “ is much easier and more profitable than run- 
ning after a swarm on a hot June day. 

BLUB THISTLES AND THISTLES IN GENERAL. 

Since I have the floor, I want to say to your cor- 
respondents that are recommending the blue this- 
tle for bee forage, that if they had cut as many this- 
tles as I have in hot summer days, when a boy, they 
would go slow on anything caHed a thistle. I had to | 





large one, came out the next day after being hived. See een oe Pe ea aS 


walk among thistles in my bare feet, had to grub 
among thistles, had to mow among thistles, to plow 
among thistles, so that I almost wished old mother 
Eve had minded her own business, and not stole ap- 
ples off that tree that did not belong to her, and 
brought such a curse of thistles and thorns upon the 
earth. We shall have enough to answer for to the 
next generation, without importing thistles, let 
them be blue thistles, or white thistles, or Canada 
thistles, or any other kind of thistles. 
Easton, Wayne Co., O., May 4,’80. 9 J. ELLIOTT. 
————__ — > 0+ ee —__-—-— 
FOUL BROOD. 


nr ‘JIE following, from the Salt Lake Daily 
Herald, will doubtless do good, in 
warning our A BC class to beware of 
foul brood, even though the measures rec- 
ommended are a little strong. I hope no 
one who has the disease any where near him, 
will ever think of selling bees or queens. 

MAN. 
We do not wish to become wea- 


Editors Herald: 


| risome on this subject, but rather to impress upon 


| 


sistance. The first thing he did was to take up a | 
All | 


the minds of all bee-keepers the necessity of a unit- 
ed effort, throughout the territory, to utterly de- 
stroy and effectually eradicate this terrible disease 
from our borders; and as there is no necessity of 
importing any more bees into our territory from 
abroad, there will be no fears on this account of im- 
porting the disease in that way, as has already been 
the case. We will quote a few reliable authors of 
great experience on the foul brood subject. 

Wm. M. Quinby, the distinguished bee man, says: 
“Foul brood can be traced from a diseased stock to 
a healthy one, like measles, whooping cough, small- 
pox, and other diseases pec liar to the _—— fam- 
ily.”’- American Bee Journal, p. 252, vol. 8 

Herr Lambrecht and his committee, appointed by 
the Central Bee-keepers’ Association of the King- 
dom of Hanover, after many experimental tests to 
cure the contagion, say: “Foul brood cannot be 
cured.’ See American Bee Journal, p. 267, vol. 8 
June, 1873, for their full report. 

‘ S. Harbison, a distinguished bee-keeper of 
California, says: ‘Destroy it, by burning or other- 
wise, wherever found.” 


W. H. Alley, of Wenham, Mass., says: “Destroy 
hive, bees and all by fire.’ American Bee Journal, 
1870. 


of the same journal, 
for 


Editors Wagner and Clark, 
say: “Wm. Alley’s is the only effectual remedy 
foul brood.” 


At a bee meeting held in Provo, Utah County, 


| March %th, 1880, it was the unanimous voice of that 


ed on an apple tree, ready to make the best condi- | 


meeting that foul brood was contagious, and that 
the only way of effectually destroying it was to burn 
or bury the hive and all of its contents. Wm, Ed- 
win Whiteing, of Springville, Utah County, says that 
he has lost 100 swarms of bees by foul brood, which, 
valued at $12 each hive, would be $1,200. His reme- 


| dy is burning them up entirely when affected. 


On the road back I happened to think I had read | 


I ' 
acted on the spur of the minute, set them down in | 
the apiary, gave them a card of hatching brood, and | 
I have 
| 


brood, and haven't lost a swarm or had one come } 
| have lost over 


a . it fails, just give J. Elliott of Easton, Wayne | 


Geo. B. Bailey, of Mill Creek, has lost $1,500 from 
foul brood, and after much experimenting with the 
disease, concludes that the most effectual means of 
destroying it is by fire. 

S. H. Putnam, of Woodruff, Utah, says: “By all 
— burn or bury all infected hives.’ 

‘. Stillman, of Mill Creek, has lost, by foul brood, 


onan 
Messrs. W. Woodruff, E. Murphy, John Herbs, 
John Morgan, Ed. Shaice, Dan. Bryan, J. A. 


Wright, Reuben Miller and others in Salt Lake Co., 
rl25swarms from the same disease, the 
estimated loss being $1,500. In Salt Lake City about 
100 swarms have been lost by the same cause. W. 
J. Burton, of Iron County, and W. R. Burbeck, of 
Cedar City, say by all means destroy foul brog@” 
hives whenever found. Mr. J. E. Johnson, of St. 
George, and Mr. C. F. Arthur, of Cedar, say destroy 
all affected hives as « sure remedy. The direct 
losses sustained within a brief period by the citizens 
of Utah from the ravages of this plague are esti- 
mated at $7,060. The consequental losses are set 
down at $14,120. Total $21,180. 
EDWARD STEVENSON, 
Secretary Territorial Bee Association. 
Suit Lake City, June 8, 1880. 
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Heads of Srain, 


From Different Fields. 


IN PURSUIT OF BEES UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

fF you are in need of “‘timber’’ for a cartoon, just 

i picture to yourself an oak tree with a large 

limb about 20 feet from the ground, said limb 
being nearly perpendicular, and at a point about 10 
feet from the main trunk a cluster of over a peck of 
bees. A 20 foot ladder stands against the tree; a 
man in his shirt sleeves stands in the tree just above 
the ladder; another stands just in reach on the 
limb with the bees, clothes-basket with table-cloth 
in one hand, and an eagle wing in the other, his face 
being protected by mosquito bar. 

At the first brush, the bees nearly all take wing. 
No. 1 has his hands covered with the little fellows 
who are in no humor for the humerous, and his mo- 
tions are somewhat accelerated. No.2 says, ‘Give 
me the basket quick; I can’t stand this.’ There are 
no less than 4 bees on the end of his nose, about a 
dozen more on other parts of his face, and perhaps 
20 or 30 more on his neck, each as energetic as it is 
possible for a bee to become. Taking the basket 
with about 2 quarts of bees, he descends the ladder 
us deliberately as a man is apt to do under like cir- 
cumstances, sets them down by the table on which 
stands the box hive, puts the hive on the ground, 
the bees on the table, then the box hive over them, 
and then—gets rid of a large number of stingless 
bees, I know this is true, for I was No. 2. 

Georgiana, Fla., June 21, 1880. F. A. WHITE. 


Some of the brethren have scolded about 
the cartoons, and said they were sNly, and 
so I thought I would not have any more un- 
til somebody called for them again.—I hope 
you got your bees home, friend W., and 
have them now Italianized and made civil. 


VALUE OF SEED GARDENS TO THE APIARIST. 

I neyer saw so much surplus honey in the hives so 
early in the season. I have 2 bee-yards; one is 
situated 10 miles from home, next to D. M. Ferry’s 
large seed gardens. It yields a big thing in honey. 
G. M. Doolittle will have to look to his laurels. 

M. H. HUNT. 

Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich., June 25, 1880. 

I am very glad indeed of this report, 
friend H., for it corroborates an idea I have 
long held, that seed farms would be of great 


benefit to an apiary ; in fact, it is a success- | 
ful honey farm, although designed for anoth- | 


er purpose. Will you please give us further 
pasmoners What plants do you find the 
ees On? and how about the quality of the 
honey gathered? I would almost take a 


trip to a large seed farm, to see a good yield | 


of honey coming from such artificial pas- 
turage. 


SWARMING OUT, AND ATTACKING THEIR OWN QUEEN. 


I don’t know that I am a “success’’ in the bee | 


“biz,” but it is a source of pleasure and amusement 
to study and watch the maneuvers of the little pets, 
and then I live just across the street from A. J- 
Davis, the “bec man.”” I have to take GLEANINGS to 
keep myself posted, so I can associate with my 
neighbor (and his bees), for they take some funny 
freaks sometimes. He had a nucleus that swarmed 


a few days ago, the queen taking every bee with 
her. He hived them in the same hive and they bal- 
led the queen. He smoked them severely, and ex- 
amined them again in half an hour, and they had the 
queen balled again. He smoked the bees off, caged 
the queen, and put her back in the same hive, but 
that night the bees built a queen cell, and prepared 
to raise a new queen. S. B. McCRILLUS. 
Anderson, Ind., June 28, 1880, 


Such freaks as the one you mention are 
incident to the swarming-out mania, and 
characteristic of queen rearing nuclei, or 
small, weak colonies, They swarm out be- 
cause they are discontented from being so 
few, and they attack the queen probably for 
the same reason. The remedy is to build 
them up with bees or brood. 


HOW TO GET AN “INSIGHT’’ OF THE INSIDE OF A 
BEE HIVE. 

I bought & hives of bees from a man who has gone 
to Florida, and I never (hardly) saw a bee before, 
and now I want to know how to manage them. 
They are in two kinds of hives; some in 
an old, weather beaten, oblong box, stand- 
ing on end, with a hole in the top, so that they 
can store honey in some pail or other vessel. The 
other style is the same, only it has an upper story 
into which boxes can be slid. But one can not see 
into the hive or get at the bees, unless he does as I 
did last Saturday. It was a cold day, so I essayed to 
move the bees. I took a spring wagon and loaded 7 
hives, and started very carefully for home. My 
seat was one of the hives. As Iwas nearing home, 
going up asteep hill, my horse mace a spring, and 
in so doing tipped me off the wagon, hive. and all. 
This let about 40,000 bees loose, which had the effect 
of starting my horse across lots, I holding on and 
shouting Whoa! but the “critter” didn’t Whoa! 
“worth a cent;’’ so every hive save one was dumped, 
and I tell you there was bees fora while. Now I 
want to get proper hives, and information what and 
how todo. I write along letter to a stranger, but I 
only do as you bid. Give me what advice you can 
so that I may know more about bees than I do now, 
and much oblige BENJAMIN HAMMOND. 

Mount Kisco, Westchester Co., N. Y., Feb. 26, 80. 


As you are a bee-keeper still, after all 
your mishaps, friend I., Ll think you will 
soon get to be a great bee man; but, if I 
were you, I do not believe I would try it 
across lots any more. 





DUNHAM FOUNDATION. 
I got 25 Ibs. of fdn. from Mr. Richardson, Port 
| Colbourne, Ontario; but, as it was made on the 
| Dunham machine, it did not go so far as I thought 
| it would. It cost me about the same per Ib. as yours 
would after paying duty on it. 


A. G. WILLOWS. 

Carlingford, Ontario, Can., June 28, 1&8) 

Your discovery is like that of many oth- 
ers, friend W. As the Dunham fdn. can be 
/made more than twice as fast as our usual 
kind, it really ought to be sold cheaper. I 
have tried both kinds in the wired frames, 
and do not discover any perceptible differ- 
ence in the quality of the combs, or of the 
time of working. As you can get two sheets 
of the thin, at the price of one of the 
| Dunham, it is an item worth taking into 
account. 
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SIMPSON HONEY-PLANTS; PLANTING AN ACRE, ETC. 
I have a hundred or two Simpson plants, which I 
intend setting out in a day or two. Will they take 


root enough to winter? I have quite a little patch | 


that is a feast to the eyes, from seed this spring too. 
There are about 25 colonies of bees in this village, 
and lexpect to put 16 stocks into winter quarters, 
thus making about 40 in all. Next spring I want to 
plant one acre of Simpson plants in one corner of 
the corporation, but how much good will my bees 
derive from this experiment, even if I count on no 
increase? I want my bees at home, but would you 
advise moving them out of range of others, and put- 
ting the plants there? Do you think placing some 
sort of cheap spring-lock, to fasten the cap to the 
body of a hive, would check honey-thieves to any 
extent? I wish to Italianize, with a view to raise 
queens for a few seasons, but my aim is honey, as 
soon as I can work uptoit. Will it be necessary to 
Italianize all bees in my vicinity, or can I confine 
queen rearing to my apiary, and produce pure stock? 


KEEPING UNFILLED SECTIONS AND FDN. OVER. 

I prepared several hives (sections also) with fdn. 
for swarms, but they have concluded to defer it un- 
til some more favorable season. How shall I save 
the fdn. in hives and sections until next spring? 
Will they be destroyed if hives are kept tight? Bees 
are a complete failure here this season. There is 
plenty of white clover too; but my hope reaches out 
for ’81 and onward. Wo. M. YOUNG. 

Nevada, Wyandot Co., O., July 9, 1880. 

I would not set the plants out until anoth- 
er spring. They will by that time have 
formed good strong roots. In fact, seed may 


be sown now in the open ground, and, if the | 


plants be kept growing, they will have made 
sufficient roots to winter over safely witha 
little mulching. Another thing : The Simp- 
son is a rather hard plant to transplant,— 
much harder than the spider plant unless we 
wait until the second season and take up the 
root. Old roots, even if broken into small 
pieces, will grow and make strong plants. 
One acre of Simpson plants, with a strong 
zrowth on good, rich soil, I think would 
<eep 2 colonies pretty busy from—say July 
15th until frost. Of course, it would be bet- 
ter to have your bees away from others if 
you could without too much extra expense. 
Locks might prove a partial remedy used as 
you suggest, but I would prefer —— the 
ees near my house, and surrounded by a 
high tight fence. You can raise pure stock 
with common bees all around you. The 
matter is fully discussed inthe ABC. Take 
off your sections and set them away in the 
honey-house, in empty hives, until they are 
wanted again. They can be left on ‘the 


hives, but the bees will wax and gum up the | 


sections so as to mar their appearance great- 
ly. The fdn. will not be harmed at all by 
standing over until another season. 


BEES THAT WON'T START QUEEN CELLS. 

I have 3 queenless hives. Now, how can I get 
them queens from my old hives? They have start- 
ed queen cells all over their combs. I have some 
good, strong swarms, but I can not get a queen cell 
that hasan egginit. I wish you would start me 
right in this matter. Now A BC tells me to put in 
aframe of brood. Ihave done so, but there is no 
queen or brood as soon as they are all hatched. I 


| want to work for increase instead of honey this seas- 
on. Will my bees raise their own queen? Will 
sawdust do as well to pack down bees for winter, as 
cbaff ? L. L. Loomis. 

Scotch Ridge, O., July 9, 1880. 

In the first place, friend L., it seems to 
me you have no business in having three 
hives in that predicament; but,as you have, 
we shall have to get you right, and then you 
must see that they have brood after this. If 
you have a colony that will not start any sort 
of a queen cell, from unsealed larvie given 
them, you can set it down that there is some 
kind of an unfertile or barren queen in the 
hive that must be got out. I have once or 
twice found a sort of half queen and half 
worker, so nearly like a common bee that it 
was only by the behavior of the bees to them, 
that we could pick them out; but, after 
finding this nondescript and pinching its 
head, they built queen cells at once. All of 
these troubles came from leaving stocks a 
long while without queen, brood, or eggs.— 
_ Sawdust has been used for winter protection 
with success as you will see by back num- 
_bers of GLEANINGs, but the question as to 
| whether it is as good as chaff or not, is per- 
_haps yet doubtful. 
| GOOD REPORT FROM TEXAS; DOLLAR QUEENS, ETC. 
| Bees are doing well this season. From 40 hives we 





are taking, on an average, 80 Ibs. of extracted honey 
per day. I don’t know how long this will last; it 
commenced a week ago. Of the three one-dollar 
queens I bought of you last year, two proved hy- 
brid; the other has the finest colony of Italian bees 
I ever saw. I have raised a lot of young queens 
from her. There are so many black bees here, we 
are troubled to get them purely mated. We will 
have to get more !talians from abroad, and then we 
may succeed in raising our own queens. 

Lancaster, Texas, July 5, 1880. E. J. ATCHLEY. 

You paid for the three queens, friend A., 
the price of the one that proved pure, for I 
presume she would be called a $3.00 queen, 
and you have two hybrids besides, so that 
you are nothing out, even though two out of 
the three did prove hybrids, and I think this 
decidedly an unusually bad report from dol- 
lar queens. 


NON-SWARMING BEES. 

I have founda non-swarming strain of bees, should 
anybody wish some of that class. Last week I trans- 
ferred a stock that has been owned by the same par- 
ty for 14 years, and has never sent out but one 
swarm. That was two years ago, and the new 
swarm has never swarmed yet. I also transferred 
it. The old one was in an ordinary-sized box hive, 
and stood out on a box in about the ordinary way. 
They were, of course, the common black bees. How 
is that for non-swarmers? A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., July 12, 1880. 

Very good, friend F.; but if they did not 
swarm at all, they ought to have mad at 
least 50 lbs. of honey each year. If,as I ualf 
suspect, they did little or nothing, I;do not 
know that we shall care to develop such 
non-swarmers. I once heard a boy boast 
that he had never read a novel in his life; 
but when the truth was got at, it was found 
that he had never read anything at ‘all, for 
the simple reason that he was too lazy. I 
would rather have the boy who reads novels 
and the bees that swarm, as the lesser of 


, two evils. 
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HEART’'S-EASE AS A HONEY PLANT, RAPE, ETC. 

I received fdn. in good order. Your mode of 
packing is good, and freight charges were very 
reasonable. I have 54 sheets of the fdn. built out in 
12 days, and have extracted from them once. I 
have one acre of rape in bloom. It does splendidly 
here. There is akind of weed growing here called 
heart’s-ease, that yields large quantities of a red- 
dish colored honey. Chaff hives, plenty of shade, 
and combs that won’t break down,—that is what my 
bees have. We havea large yield of basswood hon- 
ey just now. W. C. FORREST. 

Harlan, lowa, July 2, 1880. 


HYBRIDS VERSUS PURE ITALIANS FOR HONEY, 

My bees wintered well, but the season has been so 
poor that only one has given any box honey. White 
clover does not produce any this year, dry weather 
having ruined it early in the spring. The recent 
rains have revived it until the fields are white, but 
no honey comes worth speaking of. The one that 
has made surplus honey is a hybrid that I bought 
for pure last fall. My fine bees have filled their 
hives and built a little comb in sections, but did not 
fillthem. Ihave not hadany swarms; in fact, there 
have been very few swarms in this section. Linn 
came and went, and we hardly knewit. I amanA 
BC scholar, and have been in the business 3 years, 
two of which have been very poor. I transferred 2 
colonies in the spring that are doing well consider- 
ing the chance they have had. H. S. SHULL. 

Wellsville, Columbiana Co., O., July 5, 1880. 


For several seasons, I have had the same 
experience, friend S., and, in view of this, I 
ean not think it avery great misfortune, 
even if your young queens do meet a black 
drone, or if, with all your care, there should 
be a taint of black blood, if you are workin 
solely for honey. If you are going to se 
queens, of course, you must be able to fur- 
nish queens that are pure, and therefore you 
need an a a but I have many 
times thought it might improve the bees of 
Italy, to take a few blacks among them. 
Perhaps I am not very “orthodox” on 
breeding ‘‘to a feather,” but I believe I am 
on breeding bees for business. I do not like 
stinging and robbing bees, I confess, but I 
do like bees that always have their hives full 
in the fall without feeding. 


QUEENS THAT DON’T LAY, ETC. 


Send me another bee. The one you sent me re- | 


mained in the hive apparently content for six or 
seven days, but did not lay any. She suddenly dis- 
appeared, and I don’t know whether the other bees 
killed her, Or whether she got up and ‘“‘ dusted.” 

B. F. JACOBS. 

Waterville, Marshall Co., Kan., July 3, 1880. 

It is a fact, that queens that were laying 
as nicely as could be, when taken out of our 
apiary, will sometimes refuse to lay at all 
after along journey. I should say perhaps 
one in a hundred do this. At first, our boys 
were in the habit of saying they did not be- 
lieve it, when a customer so reported, but I 
reminded them that it would be most im- 
probable that any one should say a queen 
would not lay, just for the sake of getting 
another, and chid them for their thoughtless 
want of charity. A queen that will not lay 
is, of course, worse than none at all; and I 
have always been in the habit of sending 


another at once, even with dollar queens. 
This reminds me that, in the Growlery for 
last month, I omitted to say to friend Mead, 
that when he found his dollar queen did not 
lay, he should have reported promptly, and 
received another; and, although nearly a 
year has passed, I will yet gladly send him 
another, whenever he is ready to receive 
her. For every dollar I receive, I wish to 
render a fair equivalent. Some may think 
there is a pretty good profit in paying 60c for 
queens and selling them for a dollar, but, if 
any one will try it and make all his custom- 
ers good in the way of losses in shipment, 
queens that won’t lay, mistakes and errors in 
handling such perishable, risky property, 
ont think he will decide it is none too 
much. 


BUTTON BALL AS A HONBY PLANT. 

I enclose with this, 2 full blossoms, and several 
buds, with the leaves, of a bush that is growing on 
my little place, and it beats all the blossoms I have 
ever seen for honey. The bees are perfectly swarm- 
ing onit. It is arather scraggy bush, 3 to 6 ft. high, 
and grows along a small stream. It is now spread- 
ing rapidly, and I will soon have a large lot of it. I 
wish you could see it just as it is here. The blossom 
is perfectly round and very sweet. The bees do not 
have to move from flower to flower but seem to get 
their fill without moving. Will you please inform 
me through GLEANINGS what itis. You will see by 
the buds just started that it blossoms very profuse- 
ly. Bees here are doing extra well; this flower will 
last them until the middle of August. 

Syracuse, Neb., July 7, ’80. L. E. SINSABAUGH. 

The plant is the common button ball, sev- 
eral times mentioned in our back volumes. 
If Iam correct, Prof. Cook once called ita bet- 
ter honey plant than the basswood. Itgrows 
within a half mile of our honey farm, and 
since you have called attention to it, friend 
S., I will set right about seeing how the bees 
work on it here, and getting some of the 
bushes for planting down by the pond. I be- 
lieve it generally grows in swamps and wet 
places. 


I feel like giving you and your class alittle light 

on two points, pages 338 and 339, July No. 
DEAD QUEENS IN FRONT OF HIVES. 

The dead queens in front of the hive were killed 
by a young queen just hatched. The swarm waited 
too long, and the young one came out. I have had 
_ lots of such work. 

ABSCONDING SWARMS. 

Wait 15 minutes before you give a new swarm a 
ecard of brood, and don’t get it from the old hve. 
Be sure that you havn't got a queen cell, and have 
eggs and larve too. If they go back to the old hive 
within 15 minutes after being hived, their queen is 
on the ground somewhere. If they stay, give them 
the card of brood, and set them on their stand, and 
shade them. I had a swarm which stayed 3 days and 
then came out. I changed the cards of brood with 
another hive, and they stayed. You should select 
very young larvee. 

I had one colony that swarmed 4 times with only 1 
queen, and not evena queen cell in the hive. I 
have 20 new swarms from 32, making 52 in all. The 
basswood is in bloom now, and it is loaded. 

FAYETTE LEE. 

Cokato, Wright Co., Minn., July 5, 1880. 
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POLLEN CANDY. cage, I had a hive from which a natural swarm had 
Mr. Root:—1 received the queen yesterday all | come 5 days before. I opened it and took out 2 cells 
rigbt, and introduced her to-day, by caging her un- | sealed up, 4 almost ready to seal, and 2 just about 
til this morning, and, at this writing, she is perma- | half built. All the unsealed cells had larvee in them. 
nently enstalled I think. I am succeeding amazing- | I looked all the frames over carefully, to make sure 
ly. Isend you a sample of candy to feed bees which | there were no more, then turned the cage screen 
is 1-10 bee-bread obtained by washing the pollen out | downward on the frames. This was about 2 0’clock 
of the comb that was left after transferring. Ihave | P.M. I looked at it again at 5,and the queen was 
transferred 13 colonies out of box hives, and have | dead in the eage. I shall try again as soon as I get 
enough pollen to make 30 or 40 Ibs. of the candy. | the money to send to you, but think I shall send for 
Now do you think it will do to feed bees next spring, | '2 lb. of bees with the next. 
in the form of the sample I send? I took 25 lbs. of ALBERT L. ENTRICAN, 
honey in sections yesterday. Please let me know, Westville, Mich., June 30, 1880, 
by return mail what you think of the candy so that! We have, occasionally, a case like the one 
I will know whether to make up what pollen I have you mention. Yesterday I had one such, 
before it spoils. L.C. McFatripce, M.D. | where the queen and bees were all dead. 
Carroll, Ind., July 3, 1880. They were lively in the cage, and seemed all 
I think “tip top” of the candy, friend M. Tight; but, after being put over the frames 
It tastes exactly like the wild thorn blos- | in the hive, they soon all died. We have re- 
soms; and I can almost imagine while it is | cently introduced nearly all our queens with 
in my mouth that Iam standing under the the introducing cage for cold weather, given 
trees while in blossom. The sugar seems to | in the A B C, and with these our losses have 
have a property of preserving the pollen, been very few indeed. The plan is some- 
even in its fresh flavor; and I think it will What similar to that of the Peet introducing 
be ahead of any of the artificial substitutes. |Cage. On another page, we give a cut of a 
If it could only be obtained in such quanti- | Shipping and introducing cage, sent us by 
ties, it would be a great thing; but Ido not Our friend D. A. McCord. All of these 
think I ever saw 5 lbs. of pollen in a hive Cages are so made that they can be put right 
here in my life. down among the brood, by separating the 
paeieeasses frames slightly. Perhaps separating the 
BEES AND FRUIT. frames slightly will be an advantage with 
At a recent meeting of the Santa Barbara Co. Bee- | any cage: of course, taking care that no 
Keepers’ Association, the subject of fruit-growers | combs are built in this space. 
vs. bee-keepers was discussed, together with the = ng? Nae ee 
probable fight that will take place between the two a ‘ SACRE FER. FOR < o—_ BOOS, age 
at the next meeting of our state legislature, and it We wish to make " change in our order of yester- 
was voted.— | day. Instead of drone fdn. as ordered, please send 


That the secretary request the editors of the lead- 5 lbs. of thin worker, and 2 lbs. of drone fdn. Come 
ing bee-journals of the country to publish any arti- to take out honey, we think the drone does not look 


cles bearing upon the subject of the destruction of ee. ne ey Sees: ae —_ oe 
fruit by bees section frame is best for market, and for bees to do 
If you can find space in your valuable journal in the most work in; _ sie spree AR tte “ ere 
which to gratify our wish, we should be pleased to we order again we can get the best size, all things 
See ; a | considered. W. H. Topp. 

see any republications or original articles on the | ~~) slg sa 
subject FRANK FLINT. Sec’y. Vermillion, O., July 2, 1880, 

Carpepteria, Cal., June 24, 1880. : There is but little doubt, but that most 
I shall be very glad to publish facts in the pape will think the small worker cells look 
matter, but, while so doing, I most earnest- | etter for comb honey, than the coarser 


: wage oes aiext <a | drone; but, on the other hand, few will dis- 
Wy desire and pray that the whole diticulty ne, dhat the bees build out the drone comb 
: niece hi : Plece have | and fill it with honey much quicker. can- 
controversy. While the bees doubtless have | not say, at present, what the difference is, 


been blamed for much they were not guilt P : asta ital: . ; 

of, 1 think we should be candid enough od _ —— Fa ogee” yp nh 
admit that the evidence given in our back C&S hi thi ey ir ne ag base m8 

numbers is sufficient to prove that bees do, | se ge Peo 2 oe oe ae Matill 
at least at times, damage the interest of the ne great tg te rag favor. : po . ‘« 

fruit grower. If your neighbor is a fruit ee ee Se oe 
grower, try to agree pleasantly with mare : 
in regard to the damage, if any, and, if you A GOOD REPORT FROM BYBRIDS. 

cannot do that, move to some other local- I tried to prevent the colony of hybrids, which I 
ity, and trust God to take care of you. Some | purchased of you last July, from swarming by giv- 
of you will ridicule such a course I fear, but, jing them plenty of room, and taking away the 
ae eggs ean’ A ~~ as ty 4 * frames of honey nearest the side of the hive; but all 
«c ef « cho ** vans 
spective costs of each course. and then see 
whois best off and huppiest. “Not by might, 
nor by power,” ete. 








to no purpose. June 10th they sent out a large 
swarm which has already drawn out 8 sheets of fdn., 
built one frame of comb of their own, and nearly 
filled them with brood and honey. Five sheets seem 
INTRODUCING ; A FAILURE IN. to be little else than solid masses of brood, clear out 
I must tell you of my failure in introducing that to the ends. Another year, if I live, I shall know 
queen you sent me, as I think it is an exception to better how to manage them. This is my first year’s 
the general rule. She came all right, was lively experience with bees the first time I ever saw bees 
enough, and had plenty of candy and water inthe | or hived aswarm. But I got along nicely with it all, 
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and had no help but the A B C of Bee Culture. | 


Would you advise me to get Italian queens for the 
two hybrid colonies this fall? If so, which month 
will be the best for making the change? 
L. H. GREEN. 
Bergen, Genesee Co., N. Y., June 29, 1880. 


I do not know, friend G., but I should ad- 
vise you to keep the hybrids, if you can get 
along with their stings. After you learn to 
handle hybrids, you can certainly handle 
other bees, and if you kill a hybrid queen in 
any of your manipulations, you are but little 
out of pocket. Perhaps some of you remem- 
ber a young man I met in the jail, a little 
over a year ago, whom I called S. Well, S. 
had GLEANINGs to read while he was in the 
penitentiary, and he is now not only a pretty 
fair bee-keeper, but I trust a Christian as 
well. Last evening he came up to see me, 
and wanted some hybrid queens. He gave 
as a reason, that his hybrids made nearly, if 
not quite, as much honey as his neighbors’ 
Italians, and that if he lost them in introdu- 
cing and in artificial swarming, it would be 
little matter. He said he wanted them to 
practice with. I remembered a queen that 
we had hard work to decide upon, whether 
an Italian or hybrid, and, as we call all un- 
certain cases hybrids, to be on the safe side, 
I gave herto him. Another produced very 
finely marked bees, but she was rather old 
and dark, so he went away well satisfied 
with his two queens at 50c each. I think it 
quite likely that many queens are con- 
demned as hybrids, that are really full 
bloods, and such queens, at a low price, are 
often a great boon to novices. 

QUEENS FLYING WHEN INTRODUCED, ETC. 

I wrote you, the 25th, that I had received the 
queen you sent me all right; but, in attempting 
to introduce her, she flew away, and I ordered anoth- 
er one. The mail had not been gone 5 minutes, 
when I made the discovery that she was in the hive, 
and permanently enstalled; but, as we only get mail 
every Tuesday and Friday, I could not countermand 
the order, for I am 13 miles from Logansport. I 
have 6 stands now. I bought 3 and increased to 6 by 
artificial swarming. When I bought them, they 
were in box hives, and I transferred them into mov- 
able frame hives all of my own make. I have taken 
about 100 lbs. of comb honey, in sections, and have 
also transferred 6 colonies for my neighbors. 

Carroll, Ind., June 28, 1880. L. C. MCFATRIDGE. 

The flying of queens when being intro- 
duced is a troublesome problem. It is true, 
they generally come back, but they do not 
always do so, and it is very trying to the 
owners, to see them soaring aloft in sucha 
careless if not reckless way, when they cost 
so much money, and are needed so much 
down in the hive. I dare not recommend 
daubing honey on their wings, for, if they 
should not be accepted, the honey would dry 
on their bodies and kill them. Clipping 
their wings will do it, but Ido not like to 
clip a queen just as she is to be introduced, 
nor just as I am going to send her away. If 
I should clip every queen as soon as she be- 
comes fertile, a great many would scold and 
refuse to have a mutilated queen, in spite 


of all the explanations we could make on a | 
whole sheet of paper. I really can not see | 


any other way at present, except to let them 
fly whenever they want to. Will says he 
hardly ever has them fly, because he lets 
them run out of the cage directly on a comb 
and then closes the hive quickly, if they are 
not molested. One of our Jady friends 
graphically portrays below, her own feelings 
while her queen was in the air, and also how 
she felt when the queen came back again. 

I opened up my new swarm, and destroyed what 
queen cells they had started, and, according to di- 
rections, put the queen on top of the frames, wire 
side of the cage down. The bees seemed to receive 
her at once, but I thought I would go as directed. 
On Saturday, at noon, I thought I would let her out, 
though she had only been in the hive 24 hours, in- 
stead of 48; but as the next day was Sabbath, I con- 
cluded | would try her. I drew back the slide, she 
came out, and was walking over the frames perhaps 
aminute; then up she flew, making several circles, 
and soared away out of my sight. You can better 
imagine my feelings than I can express them, so 
many thoughts passed through my mind, such as 
these: “I'll not tell any one about this; they laugh a 
good deal at Mrs. A.’s experience in sending for 
queens,”’ etc., when back she came and went directly 
down among the combs. I then shut up the hive, 
went away, and, in half an hour, opened up again, 
when she was going over the combs and being fed 
by the bees. On Monday, I again looked for her, and 
found she had laid quite a quantity of eggs, so that 
in 6 or 8 days from now, I expect to see some yellow 
bees flying to and from that hive. 

Mrs. J. B. ADAIR. 

Indiana, Indiana Co., Penn., June 18, L880. 

ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 

My bees are doing very nicely and are just over- 
joyed with those hives. My early swarms have got 
ready for the upper story. I now have 28 swarms all 
told. Oh! Ido so much want those hives, in order 
to get all the honey from them that [ can this fall, 
to help me in my shortened circumstances, for I 
have a large doctor's bill hanging to me, for kind- 
ness tomeinsickness. Bee-keeping is a new busi- 
ness to me on so large a scale, and it does seem to 
me as though the hand of God was with me in pros- 
perity with them, for I never had any luck with 
bees before, and it was just because I did not ask 
for help from the right source. Now, friend Root, 
please to ship just as soon as you possibly can, and 
you will do one of the greatest favors you ever did. 

Cortland, O., June 29, 1880. Z. D. STJOHN. 


Our friend’s order came to us about half- 
past 10 A.M., the 8d of July, and by 3 p.M., 
the same day, his hives were packed and on 
the cars. Ido feel that he is on the right 
track in asking God to help him in his psa 
work ; and the humble, thankful spirit with 
which such calls for help should be made 
seems to show all through the letter. ‘To be 
sure, he will prosper. 

SOMETHING ABOUT THE SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 

We left about an acre of land this spring that we 
had plowed last fall for buckwheat, and, of course, 
it had grown over with weeds. Last Monday we 
went over to plow it, but what was our surprise to 
tind it just roaring with bees. Well, Lstopped plow- 
ing, picked off a bunch, and went for the A BC 
book, and found that it was the Simpson honey 
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night ever since. The ground is perfectly grown 
over withit. It would be very abundant here, were 
it not mowed out of the wheat. We also sowed 2 lb. 
of rape, and the bees are thick on it in the forenoon. 
Hutchinson, Minn., June 20, ’80. H. INERGENS. 





MR. CHESHIRE’S INVENTION AS TRANSFERRING 
WIRES, ETC. 


The Cheshire invention is a most extraordinarily 
valuable invention, and you can have a large trade 
in it. It will be good for transferring, as well as for 
comb fdn. 


to lose in getting this before the public, and the de- 
mand for queens is so large that I will have great 
about $200.00 worth of honey daily. D. A. JONES. 
Beeton, Ont., Can., June 22, 1880. 











A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE, “‘FOUNDED ON FACTS.”” IN 


TWO CHAPTERS. 
Chapter I. Darkness. 
Thanks for your promptness. I received your 
queen in just one week in good order. In introdu- 
cing her she took wings, and has not been seen since. 
Linclose $2.50 for another tested queen, and wish 
you would clip one of her wings. I think the other 
was rather small. 
June 2, 1880. 
Chapter IT, Sunshine. 
As I found my queen this morning, I will not want 
another. You can guess I was well pleased. She 
went to a nucleus about a rod away, where she was 
well received. 
week, and I had given them a queen cell on the 29th. 
She had commenced laying. Well, I think she is 
fair size; perhaps in a week she will be a large one. 
Violet, Ont., Can., June 30, 1880. DAN. WRIGHT. 





FAULTY R. R. OFFICIALS. ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT 
THAT SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


I received my goods last week, and I think they 
were at the depot at the time I wrote you. The sta- 
tion is a mile out of town, so that the first time I 
went to look for the things I made arrangements 
with the agent and a drayman that I am acquainted 
with to send them up town, and they never came. 
I had the goods almost two weeks before I got no- 
tice of their being at the station. 

Now I want to tell you something about that Sun- 
day-school queen. We have had 9 queens from her 
this spring, and they are nice. Now I want to tell 
you more about it, and that is the Union Valley 
S. S., last Sabbath, voted their thanks to you for 
the kindness. I sent off and got the school a new 
lot of singing books and presented them as a gift 
from A. I. Root. Some one in the school moved to 
tender thanks to you for the books. Now just im- 
agine 100 voices both little and big say “I.” 





we have no white clover in our vicinity, but will 
have soon. 
from linn and buckwheat. We get our honey all 
after this time here always. JAMES PARSHALL. 
Union Valley, Mo., June 23, 1880. 

In your remarks about the goods, you 
touch upon a great weakness of humanity, 
friend P. 
Often we are told goods have not come, or 





be. 


I mean a lack of thoroughness. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I would have liked to write you a very 
interesting letter, but I thought there was no time | 


difficulty in supplying them. My bees are gathering | 





It had been queenless for about a_ 








Bees have not done much here tbis season yet, for 
| fact, Ihave had but 6 natural swarms. 


My bees are storing honey at present | 


things are not to be found, when a careful 
search reveals them right where they should | Italians. 
Our clerks often say goods in stock are | hives and logs or hollow trees, the best only 


te 


plant. The bees have been on it from morning te | all gone, when I can find them at once, 


if I take the time to look. Are my eyes any 
better than theirs? or is it only because I 
am more intensely interested?—I am glad 
to hear from the Sunday-school queen, and 
from the children. Tell them to stick to the 
school, and be sure that it never runs down ; 
I almost feel, friend P., as if there was a 
sort of relationship between you and me and 
those children young and old. May God 
bless you all. 


SENDING QUEENS AND BEES TO COLORADO. 

Ireceived the queen and1 lb. of bees all right. 
They came through in 9 days, and still had plenty of 
honey left. They were in splendid order, and well 
putup. Charges to Greenwood $2.20. That’s pret- 
ty well for 1 lb. of bees. You state that there is 36c 
due me yet; I did not intend to have any balance 
due me, for I directed you to send me a queen 
worth that much more, from your prolific stock. 
You might have picked her out a little longer waist- 
ed or somewhat squarer shouldered. As soon as 
they came I gave them water, and they seemed very 
thirsty and drank freely. This morning they are 
taking a look at the mountain scenery, and breath- 
ing the cool, fresh air..-_My bees are storing large 
quantities of honey, and, at the same time, we are 
having a fearful drouth.—One of your dollar queens 
which I got of you last year had her hive filled with 
honey on the 9th of June,—16 frames. She was the 


smallest and darkest one sent. 
H. H. C. BREECE. 
Greenwood, Col., June 23, 1880. 


QUEENS TO WASHINGTON TERRITORY; HOW TO PUT 
THEM UP, ETC. 


The 3 tested queens came through in splendid 
order. They were 20 days on the trip, and no one 
could have told by their looks that they had been in 
the cage 2 hours. Those two-frame cages are the 
thing for long distances. They had used all the hon- 
ey in one frame and nearly half of the other. Those 
old, tough combs are better than new combs I think, 
for the bees were clean; there was none of that 
dauby look which those had that I received before 
on new combs. I introduced them according to in- 
structions in A BC, and the next morning found 
two of them laying. H. A. MARCH. 

Fidalgo, Wash. Ter., May 31, 1880. 

The ome used for these queens were like 

1 


the one shown on page 209, June No., of last 
ear, only they had 2 combs instead of one, 


in view of the long distance they were to go. 
They were essentially the same as the cage 
or box used by our Italian friend Biancon- 
cini, for sending us queens from Italy. 





DIFFERENCE IN WORKING QUALITIES OF DIFFER- 
ENT HIVES. 
I started with 79 colonies, and by care and atten- 


tion have prevented any great swarming fever; in 
Last week 
one colony (not the best) on scales, gained 13'4 Ibs. 
in one day, and to-day 7 lbs. It is passing strange 
what a difference there is in the working capacity 
of bees. Ihave colonies that have made over 100 
Ibs. surplus already, and others built up equally 
strong have not made 10 Ibs. J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, Va., June 18, 1880. 

We too, friend P., notice the wide differ- 
ence in the working qualities of bees, even 
Under the old regimen of box 
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survived. With modern appliances, if we 
do not look out, we shall be nursing up and | 
wintering over good, bad, and indifferent. 

Friend Jones and Benton have made a good | 
start in the right way; shall we not follow 
it up, by trying to make the ‘‘survival of the | 
fittest’ our rule to work by? 


TOO MUCH RAIN, PATENT-HIVE VENDERS, ETC. 
Bees in this vicinity have scarcely made a living 
so far. White clover is in bloom, but we have fre-| 
quent showers of rain, which seem to wash out all 
the nectar, as the bees don’t appear to attend to | 
business for two or three days after a good shower. 
I have sections and extracting cases on, but no hon- 
ey as yet, though there is plenty of brood and a few 
swarms. I have some black bees, but am trying to 
Italianize. I have had good success by killing the 
black queens and immediately inserting a queen 
cell. I think this plan is not cunsidered good, but it 
suits me sofar. I raise my cells according to Town- | 
send, and have 21 in one hive now (after the stealing | 
was done), and about the same in another. I don't 
expect to get much honey this season, as there has 
been a patent-hive vender around this spring, sell- 
ing shares in his hive at $5.00, also giving the lucky 
buyer the chance of getting his hives at wholesale 
prices. He was armed with a Quinby smoker, a 
piece of fdn. two inches square, a one-piece section 
(busted), and a model hive similar to the Gallup, only 
the bottom board is in strips, so you could let down | 
one or more and make room for the moth in the 
eracks. The neighbors almost all went in for a 
share. He called on me, but I was supplied with the 
L. hive. He told the neighbors that I was behind 
the times on bee-keeping. Perhaps I am; but I 
think it best to be behind sometimes. I have 65 col- 
onies; use the L. hive, extractor, Italian bee, raise 
all my own queens, do my own transferring, and 
think I can do all Mr. Vender can, except swindling 
the people. Lhave often tried to get subscribers for 
the journals, and they say it won't pay, as they keep 
only a few swarms; but $5.00 would pay for a bee 
journal a longtime. My bees have worked on clover 
just 3 days since it rained, and now we have another 
shower to-night. Is the rain the cause of there be- 
ing no honey in the clover? or what is it? Some 
colonies have not 4 lbs. of honey in their hives, but 

10 frames of brood. D. G. WEBSTER. 

Park’s Corners, IIl., July 4, 1880. 

Too much rain is rather bad, but I do not 
think it as bad as too little: and if you will 
just hold on, friend W., I think you will 
have honey yet before the season is over. 
Let your neighbors see that it is a steady 
pull and not patent hives that gives success. 





WHY ARE THE BEES CROSS? 

I have 30 stocks of bees, all in chaff hives, and from 
the stock I bought of youin June, 1878. They areon | 
a plat of ground about 16 x 150 ft., covered with saw- 
dust, at one side of my house. I have not extracted 
any yet this season, intending to have nothing but 
section honey, and have put on wide upper frames 
for sections (from 5 to 10), as the bees appear to want 
more room. Now, they have been exceedingly 
troublesome this spring, and are growing more so. 
They attack man and beast in and out of doors. This 
morning I was attacked, though not among the 
hives, and was stung on head, arms, and hands, in | 
more than fifty places. Please give me some reason 
for this, or advise me in what ways I may look fora | 


cause, and oblige. If it can not be remedied, I shall 
be compelled to destroy them all in order to live in 
any comfort. They are surrounded with fruit-trees 
and berry-bushes. EDWARD ORR. 

Mt. Clemens, Mich., July 1, 1880. 

I presume the primary trouble, friend O., 
is that the tlow of honey has suddenly 
ceased. Perhaps the late heavy rains have 
washed it out of the flowers, and you have 
been trying to handle them, without paying 
any attention to this fact; and, possibly you 


have let them get a taste of stolen honey, in 


some thoughtless way. See what the A BC 
says about ANGER OF BEEs. May be your 
bees are hybrids. In any case, if you let 
them alone for a few days, the matter will 
usually right itself. Practice and experience 
will enable you to so handle cross hybrids, 
that you never need be annoyed in this way. 
I presume, without doubt, that every thing 
is tranquil long before this reaches you. 
There is something queer in the way in 
which a beginner. will ‘** put his foot into it” 
at every turn, when bees get cross or are 
robbing. It was only yesterday when the 
boys said they could not tell what ‘* ai/ed the 
bees ;”’ that they acted crazy to push into 
every hive that was opened. I took a look, 
and declared they were robbing some hive. 
They said they had examined every hive in 
the 250, and there was not one that was not 
defending the entrance perfectly. I insisted 
they were robbing, and pretty soon cast my 
eyes over to the house apiary. It was liter- 
ally black with bees around the entrances, 
large numbers being dead. The entrances 
were all promptly reduced in size, and the 
hive that Sad been overpowered was closed 
up entirely. In a half-hour all was as quiet 
as usual, but I lost a fine colony having a 
nice, young, laying queen. The queen and 
brood were saved, but the bees were all de- 
moralized and gone from the hive. This 
was all done by letting them go on for per- 
haps a couple of hours, when one glance at 
the house apiary would have shown where 
the trouble was. If your bees get to acting 
in the way you describe, friend ©., find out 
where the trouble is. If it is not in your 
own apiary, it 1s probably at a neighbor’s. I 
once had such a time when the bees were 
robbing a strong colony in the woods, and 
the best I could do was to nearly close all the 
entrances to every hive in the apiary until 
the woods swarm was “cleaned out.” It 
took about a day, and they filled boxes, in 
some hives, with old, thick, dark honey. 


THE BEE FEVER; HOW IT IS “‘INDUCED.”’ 

I am a beginner in the bee business, and have 
never read an article on bees. Ihave one good col- 
ony of Italians, which I procured from a friend here, 
one year ago. He has been kind enough to give 
them some attention and show me how to doit. He 
has an extractor, and with his machine and assist- 
ance, on the Ist of July, we took out of the hive 4! 
gallons of strained honey. and 30 lbs. of beautiful, 
new comb honey, which, with 10 lbs. taken out a few 
weeks ago mukes 40 lbs. of comb honey taken out 
this season, besides the strained honey. The sight 
of that pile of honey has inspired me with an ambi- 
tion to know more about the business. 

CHARLES H. TURNER, 

Parkersburg, W. Va., July 3, 80, 
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SOURWOOD. 

After publishing my little sketch of the Sourwood, 
in June GLEANINGS, you ask who can furnish you 
small trees. Now, if you will accept of such as can 
be procured from the forest, I will undertake to 
furnish trees of from 3 to 5 feet, with roots packed 


in damp moss, and delivered on board the cars here | 
for (provided you want a good many) $5.00 per hun-— 
dred. We have been experimenting with sourwood | 
for a few years, and think, with proper manage- | 


ment, 99 out of a hundred will live. It is my opin- 
ion that the trees would flourish in any state in the 


Union. We find it here on our highest and coldest 


mountain sides and tops, and it is common in the 
middle portion of our state, where the climate is 
much warmer. It is a native tree as far north as 


Pennsylvania. 
LOCUST-TREES. 


You also ask who can furnish small locust trees | 
If it grows in pastures that are fed down close with 


for you. I can furnish them, packed as above, for 


$4.00 per hundred. We will pack all so as to go se- 
| upon it more or less, and check its gréwth. It has 


/an abundance of flowers, and continues to bloom 


curely by freight, and warrant them to grow if di- 
rections are followed in setting. Recollect I will 


warrant all my trees, both sourwood and locust; | 


that is, I will send more if they die when directions 
are followed. H. A. DAVIS. 
Moretz Mills, N. C., June 7, 1880. 
I have given the above, because it answers 
many inquiries in regard to what these trees 
are worth, etc. By looking around a little, 


The plan of the hot iron is old, friend B. 
See back volumes of GLEANINGs. I believe 
it was not generally liked, as it was too 
much trouble to keep an iron hot. The 
melted wax plans you mention have also 
been several times in print. 


BLUE THISTLE. 

Friend Novice:—I have noticed much lately about 
blue thistle. Here is what I know about it. We 
have it on our farm, and it is on adjoining farms. 
It is a bad weed, but still it can be kept within 
bounds very easily. It will grow very strong for one 
year in our soil, and perhaps the next year there 
will be but little of it. It winter-kills, and is propa- 
gated exch year from the seed. The seed will re- 
main dormant several years in the ground, and it is 
hard to eradicate on that account. It seems to 
thrive best on a limestone soil, or near lime rocks. 


plenty of stock, either sheep or cattle, they will feed 


through the entire season; but its best time for 
honey isin June and July. The tube of the tlowers 


_in thrifty plants is quite deep, and I have been in- 


I discover that locusts grow in this vicinity | 
almost spontaneously, and trees not more | 


than 6 feet high are often covered with 


bloom. I presume they can be had in al-| 


most any neighborhood. A friend, who is ¢ 
R. R. man, says they are good for nothing 


for posts, unless they stand close, like a for- 
est, so the trees grow up tall and straight, to | growth. We ought to remove the curse which rests 


reach the light. I presume this — 
will apply to the most profitable culture or 
all kinds of forest trees. The ground seems 
to need to be shaded with a dense foliage. 





FASTENING FOUNDATION INTO FRAMES. 


clined to believe that it requires a long tongue to 
reach the nectar. Bees work upon it very industri- 
ously, but I have never obtained suflicient of it sep- 
arate from other honey to determine fully its quali- 
ty. I think it is darker than clover, and of a pleas- 
ant flavor. I would not recommend the sowing of it 
unless we can find some use for it aside from its 
honey qualities. It seems as though it ought to be 
used for some good purpose, for, under cultivation, 
it makes a very rank growth. The stalk and root 
are very full of juice of a viscid nature when in full 


upon it and place it in the list of useful plants. I 


| will try to find time to study its nature more closely 


Has the idea ever occurred to you that fdn. can be | 


fastened in brood frames by means of a heated iron? 


Take almost any sort of a rod (not too long nor too | 


short) with the point slightly bent similar to the 
point of a stove hook. The heat will fuse the fdn. 
and seal it fast to the guide, without any daubing 
with wax, honey, or starch. This process might not 
go where there is no comb guide; we have not tried 
it; but, with a guide, the method is complete. If 
the iron is quite hot, one must touch lightly and 
work fast. <A little practice will tell best how to 
heat it. Fastening fdn. with a brush is too slow to 
be recommended, and ought to be taken out of 
print. If wax is to be used, instead of a brush use 


during the present season. J. H. MARTIN. 


Hartford, N. Y., June 7, 1880. 


ONE OF THE “CHILDREN” IN TROUBLE; AND THE 
IMPORTANCE OF UNSEALED BROOD IN A HIVE. 

I am in a little trouble. I have a colony of bees 
which came out yesterday. The wind blew very 
hard, and the bees clustered on the body of a spruce- 
tree where the branches were very thick, and I was 
very much bothered to get them. I had to brush 
them off (where I could get to them) on a dust-pan, 


| and put them in front of ahive. Where I could not 


brush them, I smoked them out (thanks to the smo- 
ker you sent me). Well, I got them in the hive in 


| due time, but they do not go to work to-day, but 


Hold the frame in a position so that the top bar and | 
fdn. will form an inclined trough. With the ladle, | 


pour melted wax in the uppermost corner, when it 
will run down said trough, sealing as it goes. Should 
wrinkles occur in the fdn. next the top bar, follow 
the stream of wax and level the fdn. with the hot 
ladle. Of course the ladle is kept in the melted wax 
when not in use. This must be in a warm day or 


warm room, so that the wax will not cool too sud- | " 
it |Is : ye los ¥ on? 
denly. I think perhaps this plan is as expeditious | i chould Sad they have lost their queen 


stand around with their * backs up”’ as though they 
were not pleased about something. They are in a 


some sort of a ladle; a table-spoon is about right. | new Simplicity hive, with fdn. starters in every 


frame. lam afraid the queen got lost, owing to the 
high wind or my efforts to get them out of the tree. 
I have but one other colony, and that is in a box 


| hive, consequently I can not give them a comb of 
| brood. I have ordered some 38-frame nuclei from 


as any that can be devised, but I rather like the hot | 


iron. D. B. BAKER, 


Rollersville, O., June 4, 1880, 


Wm. W. Cary, of Massachusetts, which I am expect- 
ing daily. How will it do for me to take a queen 
from one of those nuclei? or would it be better to 
take some brood from them and put it in the hive, if 


T. A. ROGERS, M.D. 
Kennebunk Port, York Co., Me., June 2, 1880, 


Give them some brood, any way, friend 
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R., and another time do no not stop because | 
your other bees are in box sent, OOt get out | 


a piece at once. I never saw a box hive yet 


that I could not get a piece of brood out of, | 


and in a few minutes too, if there was any 


init. Never let a colony be without brood, even | 
over night. If you have sent for a queen, it 
is all the more important that the bees | 


should have at least a piece of unsealed 
brood to busy themselves with. Brood is to 
bees what weights are to clocks,—everything 
stops when they are gone. If your bees get 
to robbing, nine times out of ten it is because 
there is no unsealed brood in the hive. Just 
this forenoon I directed Ernest to give a 
hive some brood, because robbers were get- 
ting in. As we were on the way to dinner, 


he informed me that they did have tivo | 


frames of brood. 

** But, is it unsealed larve? ”’ 

* Why,no; I did not know that made any 
difference.”’ 

He had to go back and close up the hive, 
for it makes all the difference in the world. 





WORN OIL CLOTH FOR COVERING THE FRAMES, 


Tam using old oil cloth for covering the frames. | 
You spoke of using enameled cloth, and, as I had | 


old oil cloth, I used that, and it works well so far. I 
presume many families have pieces of old oil cloth 
which are of no use about the house, but are large 
enough to cut nice covers from. i think the honey 


season has just begun here. Basswood commenced | 


to bloom on the 7th. 
ASPARAGUS AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

I have over an acre Of asparagus, which they have 
just commenced on. White clover has been in 
bloom two weeks, but there is not nearly as much 
here as where there is newly cleared land. 

GEORGE H. RICE. 

P. S.—I have opened this to say a few words about 


fertile workers. In looking over A B C,I can not) 
find that a queen is in danger of being stung to death | 


by a fertile worker. You say, p. 79, that ‘* she will 


be pretty sure to get stung.’”’ Is the fertile worker | 
ever the cause of her death directly? After the | 


tested queen you sent me was lost, I had a fertile 


worker; [ saw the scatiering eggs and other signs, | 


and ore day I saw a bee slightly developed, with the 
glossy appearance, and as she went about she would 
stop and make a kind of piping noise. Have you an 
idea that it was a fertile worker? I have got rid of 


her with combs of brood and bees from another hive. | 


Worcester, Mass., July 9, 1889. G. H. R. 
We use enameled cloth, because it is so 


soft that it can not kill bees when pressed | 


down on their backs ; but I fear most of the 
oil cloth used ordinarily would be too heavy. 
Bees can not stick wax or propolis to enam- 
eled cloth, at least not so but that it can be 
quickly peeled off perfectly clean.—I do not 


know that the fertile worker ever stings the | 


queen, but I presume it is the other bees 
balling her just as they do when they have a 


queen. The bee you describe was undoubt-_ 


edly a fertile worker, and I should have 
inched her head the moment I set eyes on 
ier. After destroying such a one, I can us- 

ually introduce a queen without trouble. 


ALIGHTING BOARDS MADE OF SLATE, ETC., ETC. 
Perhaps it may be of interest to know how I keep 
my bees. I have them in 1‘, story hives, standing 


in4rows about 6 ft. apart. The hives in one row 
stand in front of spaces in the row behind, all front- 
ing the south. I make blocks of concrete with 
coarse sand and Portland cement (6 sand to 1 ce- 
ment), about 4inches square, and 3in.- thick. Two 
of these blocks, I put under the front corners of the 
hives, letting them project about an inch in front, 
and another block in the middle of the rear end. 

On the blocks in front, I lay a roofing slate 9x18 in., 

for an alighting board, with front edge on the 

ground. Between the hives Ispread ground dye- 
wood which I get at the woolen mill, which tends to 
keep down the weeds. Last fall, I put several thick- 
nesses of heavy wrapping paper in the rear ends of 
my hives, hoping it would make them warmer and 
dryer. They wintered well on their summer stands, 
but this spring tore the paper all out. 

Wishkill, N. Y., July 5, 1880. JAS. E. DEAN. 

_ Your arrangement would be very neat, 
friend D., but I fear you will have a lcking 
place for toads, spiders, etc., under the 

| slates and hives. I think I should rather 

refer our plan of setting the hives on four 
half bricks, and filling in and around with 
rather coarse gravel, especially making the 
entrance so the bees can walk right in when 
heavily laden. 


A STRAY QUEEN REPLACING AN OLD ONE. AN EX- 
PENSIVE MISHAP. 

Iam in quite a quandary. On going to the colony 
of my imported queen to remove a frame that I had 
inserted a few days before, for the purpose of hav- 
ing queen cells built, I found no eggs in the comb. 
I made a search for the queen, but, to my astonish- 
ment, found nothing but a young queen. This 
greatly puzzled me until, on examining a nucleus 
some 7 or 8 feet from the colony of my imported 
queen, I found that the queen was missing, Would 
it be reasonable to suppose that this queen, when on 
her wedding flight, entered the colony of the im- 
ported queen, and destroyed the queen? I cannot 
account for itin any other way, as she was a very 
active, prolific queen. F. J. WARDELL. 

Uhrichsville, O., July 9, 1880, 
| It is, quite probably, as you suppose, 
friend W., and the only remedy for such 
mishaps consists in having your hives far- 
ther apart, or having the entrances face in 
different ways. In our apiaries no two en- 
| trances are precisely alike nearer than a dis- 
| tance of 14 feet. At7 feet, is the back end 
of another hive, and young bees often clus- 
| ter on this, when we are standing in front of 
| their own hive. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN THE CHESHIRE RAKES. 

I enclose a sample of an improvement upon the 
“Cheshire Rake’’ as described on p. 309 of GLEAN- 
INGS for July. You will observe they are made very 
cheaply of a sheet of tin of proper thickness, and 
| with no tools but a pair of sheers. To fasten into 
frames turn the ends of strips containing spurs at 
| right angles, and they will hold securely. 

D. A. JONES. 

Friend Jones seems to have been the right man 
for the mission he undertook. He has secured new 
races of bees hitherto unknown to bee-keepers, and 
| given us more new ideas of foreign apiculture than 
| others of whom more was expected. I wonder if he 
| has not some Yankee blood in him,—to accomplish 
| SO much, in so short a time, and in such a quiet man- 
| ner. 
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MAKING FDN. 
I should be pleased to have you describe your 


































































the manner in which you purify your wax and the 


ly at the bottom of the cake when cold. I discarded 
the use of the metal dipping plates last season, as a 
tax on both time and patience; also in order to ob- 
viate the necessity of using ice to cool them. 
Toledo, O., July 12, 1880. JOHN Y. DETWILER. 
You area genius, friend ID. I had just 
got almost discouraged in trying to make 
the rakes for a cent apiece by the plan given 
last month, and I thought of tin bars, but it 
did not occur to me thatI could get the 
ints on them without soldering. Our 


a 


plan you gave us, just the minute your let- 
ter was put into my hands. We use the stiff 
IX tin, and, to get a stiff back to the 
ees, we fold one edge. As shown 
elow: 





DETWILER’S IMPROVEMENT ON THE CHES- 
HIRE “RAKES.” 

We credit you $1.00 for the idea, and, 
should they have a large sale, we will credit 
you more. 

Our plan of making fdn. is but little differ- 
ent from that given in the the A B C, éxcept 
that the wax is melted by steam instead of 
by a stove, and we use water pumped by the 
engine directly from the well, instead of ice. 
The wax is purified by the impurities falling 


dipping can. We select the dark wax to 
make fdn. for the brood frames, and the 
cleanest and whitest for the thin surplus fdn. 


Thanks for the ladder to hold fdn. from sagging. 
I took strips of wood 3-16x14 in., and long enough to 
tack on the top bar and bottom bar, then drove °, 
in. cigar-box nails through for teeth, put 3 on the 
American frame, and it works toa charm. I put in 
sheets of fdn. that fill the frame full. V. PAGE. 
Kennedy, N. Y., July 16, 1880. 

No doubt but that your plan will answer, 
friend P. 
and they work beautifully, and [ think will 
be less liable to be waxed than either the 
wood or wire. 





“IN THE DAY OF PROSPERITY BE GLAD, AND IN THE 
DAY OF ADVERSITY, CONSIDER.” 


This admonition I find hard to heed; for, when ad- 





else. For instance, when I take a look through my 
bees, and find everything right, young queens lay- 


find everything crosswise, and bees cross, then I get 
cross too. Do you know anything about such things? 
But what makes a bee-keeper feel better than to 
find his young queens filling the combs with eggs? 
Mrs. M. says that I must know just how many bees 
there are in every hive, I look at them so much. 


she wants me, she usually finds me among ‘those 


present method of manufacturing fdn., including | 


use to which you put the refuse, or footings, usual- | 


1ands went right to making them on the 


to the bottom in both the melting and the. 


We have tried the strips of tin, | 


verse things come, lam apt to think of something | 


ing, I feel proud; but when I look throughthem and | 
, small, and they worked on the first crop lively, but 


When she sees me hunting up the smoker, she usu- | 
ally says, “There you go to those old bees;” and if | 


! 
old bees.’ Theresult is, 1 increased this year from 6 


to 15, and have about 50 Ib. of honey to date. 

In last GLEANINGS, I see you are having some 
trouble with your customers. Now, I will tell you 
what I think I would do if I were you, and will take, 
to illustrate, the 500-section case, at your express of- 
fice, that was sent back to you. I would make the 
company safe in every case, so they will have confi- 
dence in you, and I would take the expenses out of 
the money sent to pay for the goods, so far as it 
goes. With the case in question, take the package 
from the office, pay charges, and deduct the same 
from the money sent to pay forthem. Of the first 
catalogue I received I could bardly tell head or tail, 
for I was green, and didn't know anything about bees, 
_I finally, after some study, concluded I wanteda 
sample hive and the other things you offer for $1.00. 
So I sent the money, and told you to send the goods. 
Well, they came by express, and the charges were 
jée, nearly the price of the goods; but I paid it, 
have profited by the lesson, and will do some other 
way nexttime. I would advise all those ordering 
goods, to take them when they come, and if you 
can’t afford to pay such charges, do some other way 
nert time. F. F. MCGLADE. 

Centreville, O., July 12, 1880. 


I guess I do know about ‘‘such things,” 
friend M., and, if I mistake not, there are 
very few of our readers who do not. Thank 
you for mentioning it, for somehow we are 
so strangely influenced by each other, thau 
the very fact of your mentioning your trials 
and temptations helps us to bear with ours. 
—I, too, decided it would be perfectly right 
and proper to do as you say about the sec- 
tions, but somehow the voice of conscience 
said not. I had no peace, until I had paid 
the charges and sent the whole amount of 
the money back. Conscience (or is it God?) 
said like this: ‘‘You have been so strongly 
quoting ‘Not by might, nor by power,’ but 
if you keep back the amount of the express- 
age, contrary to the man’s orders, you will 

be taking might and power both to fix the 
transaction to your liking. Pay the express- 
age, and send him back all of his money, 
but plead with him, and appeal, if you can, 
to him in such a way that he will voluntari- 
ly pay all or part of the charges back to you. 
If he absolutely refuses to do this, pay it 
yourself cheerfully, and trust God to make 
it up to you in some other way, if he sees 
proper; if not, consent to be so much = 
er, and go on your way rejoicing.” fol- 
lowed this voice, and now I have got over 
feeling hard about it; I feel a great deal 
happier than I did when I had the money in 
my pocket, and had it fixed as / thought it 
should be. 


DO BLACK BEES WORK ON RED CLOVER ? 
Yes; at least, they do here. In the summer of "79, 
it was so dry that the red clover blossoms were very 


did not work any on the second crop. This summer 
the red clover blossoms are as large as common, and 
the black bees worked nearly as much on them as 
on the white clover. There was plenty of white clo- 
ver, so it was not on account of scarcity of pastur- 
age. These bees are pure blacks, and not hybrids. 
JOHN C. GILLILAND. 
Bloomfield, Ind., July 14, 1880, 
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Notes and Queries. 

HARDENING PLASTER CASTS WITH ALUM. 
of AM interested in the matter of dipping founda- 
¥ tion. Porter, in his chemistry, under the head 
= of “Aluminated Plaster” says that plaster casts 
may be made much harder by boiling the plaster six 
hours in strong alum water, and then calcining at a 
higher temperature than is used with clear plaster. 
It takes longer to set, but is more like marble than 
ordinary plaster. 

I fed my bees till after the 4th; they are now get- 
ting a Jiving. 
in “Blasted Hopes” department, for I hope to be 
able to make a better report the first of Octeber. 

SPANISH NEEDLE AS A HONEY PLANT. 

Bees in this locality never get enough honey from 
clover or basswood to be self supporting during the 
time they are in bloom. 
Spanish needles, and is gathered during the last of 
Aug. and Ist of Sept. T. P. ANDREWS. 

Farina, Ill, July 12, 1880. 

{The plan you mention is well known, friend P., 
but the trouble is that alum is soluble in water, and 
the heat and water together, I think, would spoil all 
the efficacy of the alum. In regard to the Spanish 


needle, is it not a little strange that in localities | 


where the ordinary plants fail, there is always some- 


thing else to enable bees to make a living and pros- | 


per? Does it not seem, indeed, that God has made 
provision for them, in some part of the year, in al- 
most every locality ?] 





D. A. JONES’ APIARY. 
I have had the pleasure of visiting D. A. Jones’ 
apiary since I wrote last, and I tell you it was quite 
‘trent. If I had been the President of the United 


States, I could not have received more kindness. I | \hom to ask for it 


may also say that his bees are splendid, and are | 


managed in a first-class manner. JOS. HARRISON. 

Southampton, Ont., Can., July 12, 1880, 

{Iam very glad indeed to hear so good a report 
of friend Jones, but I hope our friends will not feel 
hurt, should friend J. not find time to entertain all 
of them in the way mentioned. ] 


LOSING MONEY BY THE MAIL. 

I sent you, the Ist of July, $1.50 for a dollar queen 
and '» lb. of bees. 
clude it is gone. Well, if it has, it is my loss. I know 
better than to send money in an ordinary letter. I 
want the goods just the same. If you send the 


queen and bees, und have not received my $1.50, just | 


let me know, and I will keep sending $1.50 until you 
do get it. C. E. MAKINSON, 

Attleboro Falls, Mass., July 3, 1880. 

(The above has a ring to it that gives one a faith 
in humanity; friend M., thank you. The money 
was safely received and the bees sent, but still I 
thank you, for the noble stand you have taken, and 
for the rebuke you have given me, as well as the 
rest of us, when we get into that narrow selfish way 
of hanging on to the “coppers.’’] 





HONEY FROM COTTON, ETC. 
I notice in the communication in the July No. of 


GLEANINGS, from Louisiana, it is stated that bees | 
In this country, as | 


did not visit the cotton blooms. 
In Louisiana, there is much cotton grown. It is our 


You need not, however, put me down | 


Our main crop is from | 


As Lhear nothing from it, I con- | 


| staple crop. I have been in the cotton fields within 
the last few days, to examine if such was the case 
here. I must tell you that the plants are swarming 
with the little fellows, which crowd into the outer 
| calix to obtain the nectar from the inner ealix near 
the base of the petals. ‘They do not go into the cen- 
tral part of the flower, where the stamens and pistil 
are situated; however, they may do so at times to 
obtain pollen, as the flowers are very rich in this 
substanve. I observed quite a large drop of beauti- 
fully clear nectar, of a mild pleasant taste, in each 
flower. You can imagine what a delightful time 
| they have, and what a long harvest in this far sunny 
clime; for the plant begins to bloom the first of 
May, and it is not an unusual thing to see it still in 
bloom on Christmas day. I take pleasure in stating 
this, in confirmation of what you said in regard to 
plants yielding honey in some portions of our coun- 
try, and not in others; Iam satisfied that you are 
right. I enclose a cotton bloom, supposing them to 
be rare on your honey farm. J. E. LAY, M. D. 

Hallettsville, Texas, July 14, 1880. 

(Many thanks, friend L.; and please accept thanks, 
too, for the large, beautiful blossom. It seems to 
me a cotton field must be a beautiful sight indeed. 
I presume we shall have to learn that honey comes 
at times in almost all blossoms, and, at other times, 
comes in almost none. The spider plant, for the 
past few Gays, has yielded so little honey that it 
might almost be called a failure; and it is somewhat 
the same with the Simpson; yet for aught I can see 
the weather has been extremely favorable. I am 
watching daily for it to come again, but it may not 
come at all again this season. ] 


BORROWING TOOLS. 
Please send another of those 25c caliper rules. 


| Somebody has borrowed mine, and forgot to return 


it; and as I was not in when he got it, | do not know 
W. KNOWLTON. 
West Windsor, N. Y., July 14, 1880. 
{You are a better natured man than Lam, Iam 
afraid, friend K., but I suppose yours is the better 
way.| 


SPIDER PLANT. 

The Spider plant is of natural growth here. It 
has been in bloom 2 weeks, but I have not seen the 
first bee visit it yet. We left a great many plants in 
our cotton; but, lo! it’s that much lost, unless 
some one wishes seed. It has ripe seed now. I 
would like to*know the experience of other bee- 
keepers on this subject. D. S. BETHUNE. 

Snyder, Ark., July 18, 1880. 

SPIDER PLANT, ETC. 

Hurrah for the Spider plant! Some of the blos- 
soms have just opened, and, sure enough, the drop 
of honey is present too. Figwort isa little back- 
| ward, but Lexpect some blossoms. The honey sea- 
son has nearly closed; drouth is the cause, 

PRESTON J. KLINE. 

Coopersburg, Pa., July 15, 1880, 


WILD BEES IN TEXAS. 

Almost any day, Ican cross over the river, into 
the Indian Territory, and find 6 or 8 bee trees. They 
are very plentiful in the Choctaw Nation, along the 
banks of Red River, and, strange to say, the Indians 
hunt them searcely any. CHas. A. DENISON. 


} . ‘ > 
' Annona, Red River Co., Texas, July 14, 188). 
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CHANGING OLD HIVES INTO LANGSTROTH. 

By altering the *Mitchell’’ hives into Langstroth’s, 
they will hold just 9 Langstroth frames. Is that 
sufficient, or should they be made to hold 10 frames? 
Dr. C.D. Lewis. | 

Dry Ridge, Ky., July 3, 1880. | 
(Nine frames will do very well, but I would fix the 
top so it will take a Simplicity cover, and then you 
can at any time set a Simplicity over it. We have | 
recently fixed some 8 frame hives in the same way.] | 








SUMAC. 

Have you a patch of sumac? If you have not, you 
certainly should have; for you will be surprised to 
hear the little pets “hum.”’ I think it rich in honey- 

PRESTON J. KLINE. 

Coopersburg, Pa., June 25, 1880. 

[We have a patch, but they are not yet bearing | 
flowers. ]} 





BEES BY THE POUND BY EXPRESS. 

I send you one dollar queen, ina box of bees to- 
day by express. For long distances, I prefer this 
style of package to anything I have used or seen 
described; and even when put up thus carefully, 
the express folks sometimes kill the bees. For short 
trips, I use a single box 6in. wide, instead of 4 in. 
They will carry 1 lb. of bees very comfortably. 
Please criticise. We want something cheaper, and 
something with which the carriers can play ‘‘foot 
ball’”’ when they feel like it. E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 7, 1880. 

(Thanks. The bees came to hand in excellent 
trim, as they, in fact, always do from you, friend H., 
and as the package is exactly what we have adopted 
for ‘5 lb. of bees, it isthe same as shown in our price 
list, only a little larger and heavier. We too, have 
adopted candy and water, only we shall hereafter 
use a tin water bottle, on account of its being easier | 
to fasten to the cage, as well as cheaper. Havea 
little more charity for the express companies, | 
friend H.; they have their trials too, as I happen 
to know.] 

TURNING A QUEEN CELL UPSIDE DOWN. 

Does it injure a queen cell to turn it upside down, | 
say the 10th day? Mr. Brink and I have an argu- 
ment on the question .I am raising queens, and tind 
it a first class job to get good bees. 

Fayette, O., June 21, 1880. N. E. COTTRELL. 

{I do not think the position makes any difference 
after the queen is fully formed, say the &th or 10th 
day, and [ am not sure that it makes any difference 
atany time. I think temperature has much more 
to do with the development of the queen, than posi- 
tion. If you get the cells a little outside of the clus- 
ter, and they get slightly chilled, you will be very 
likely to have queens with imperfect legs and wings.] 





| 





MARKET VALUE OF QUEEN CELLS. 

What are queen eells worth, ready built, for the 
lamp nursery? I want to make arrangements with 
my cousin to build them up in his hives ready for 
the nursery. I have only a few full colonies, and I 
am working those for honey, so they can’t build up 
cells. L. A. BEST. 

Best's, Pa., June 2, 1880. 

{Among our neighbors we rate them at 10c each. | 
They can be safely carried from one apiary to an- | 
other just before hatching, but, at any other time, a 
little jolting or turning upside down may kill the 
immature queen, or do such injury as to produce 
wingless or legless queens. It is a great conveni- 
ence among neighbors to thus exchange, and there- 
by help each other.] 


CLOVER HONEY. 

I send by express to-day a very light section of 
honey, thinking it will stand the journey better 
than afullone. Will you identify it for me, and let 
me know? I have combs of it 2 inches thick, which 
look just as clear, when held up to the light, as the 
sample sent. Don’t laugh at niy section; it is a 
pioneer, made in 1874. I use them without separa- 
tors, and get 95 per cent of my honey straight 
enough to crate. F. DELLA TORRE, 

Reisterstown, Md., June 19, 1880. 

{Your sample is a beautiful specimen of clover 
honey, and, unless I am much mistaken, is from 
alsike or red clover. White clover has a faint flavor, 
peculiar to itself; but honey from the red clover 
seems to be nearly a simple sweet, and, if Iam right, 
has at the same time a sort of rankness of taste, that 
the white clover has not.] 


Have taken 1,000 lbs. of poplar, and 1,950 Ibs. of 
sourwood honey to date. J. F. MONTGOMERY. 
Lincoln, Lincoln Co., Tenn., July 5, 1880. 


BEES AND FRUIT. 

Honey is scarce so far this season. Bees are nib- 
bling at the Turner raspberries a good deal; they 
suck the Juice all out. P. UNDERWOOD. 

North Lawrence, Kas., June 22, 1880. 


Toads are very thick here, and they do catch bees. 
I put salt on their backs, and off they go, and keep 
going, and leave hives and bees and allalone. Try 
it and see. I. R. GREEN. 

Unadilla, Otsego Co., N. Y., June 28, 1880. 


Bees are doing nothing. I have not takena pound 
of honey yet. Last season, although poor, I hada 
thousand lbs. at this time. My hivesare full of bees, 
but there seems to be no honey in any of the flow- 
ers, only enough to keep up heavy brood rearing. 

Morrison, Ill., July 7, 1880. F. W. CHAPMAN. 








I built a Simplicity smoker last year, and it is just 
splendid. I built one of the Bingham smokers last 
week fora friend, but it cannot compete with my 
old one. Every body likes it. It starts off with a 
match in a little less than no time. 

Violet, Ont., Can., June 30, 1880. DAN. WRIGHT. 





ABSCONDING OF NEW SWARMS. 

Not more than one-half of my new swarms will 
Stay in the hive, even when a card of brood is given 
them. A. A. HARRISON. 

McLane, Erie Co., Pa., June 26, 1880. 

[This has been a very general complaint this sea- 
son, friend H., but it seems to me, if I was where I 
could look into the circumstances, I would be able 
to find a reason for it. Have you carefully noted all 
the points to be looked to, aside from giving a frame 
of unsealed brood, as given in the A B C71 


BUILDING UP A QUEEN AND | LB. OF BEES. 

In your opinion, would a dollar queen and 1 Ib. of 
bees, if bought before July Ist, make a good colony 
next year? My brother and father are going into 
bees, and have also given me the fever. 

Sharon, Pa., June 25, 1880. G. L. WILLIAMS. 

{I should think there would be no trouble in doing 
this by commencing at any time in the month of 
July, under ordinary circumstances; but there are 
so many circumstances to be taken into considera- 
tion, that I am a little lothto advise new hands to go 
into such a business. The queen should be prolific, 
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the honey yield should be constant, or feeding made 
to take the place of it, and the little colony should 
be kept going thriftily, right along, during the fall 
months. One df our small boys got such a nucleus 
one season, and although he said he had taken good 
care of them, I found them really weaker in Octo- 
ber, when he wanted to sell them back to me, than 
when he first purchased them; so you see that bees 
will not, as a rule, take care of themselves under 
such circumstances. On the other hand, I have 
often made strong colonies from not more than % 
lb, of bees and a queen, when started in June ] 





Friend Rovt:-—-Our specialty in the bee business is 
queen raising, but honey gathering receives its | 
share of attention also. Up to date we have taken 
between 3,000 and 4,000 pounds of honey and the har- | 
vest still continues. On the 30th ult. with one ma- 
chine, we extracted 1,153 lb. of honey. Isn’t that a 
fair day’s work for one machine? Good wishes to 
you, and to all enterprising bee men. 

S.D.McLeEAN & SON. | 

Culleoka, Tenn., July 3, 1880. 





TRANSFERRING CLASPS MADE OF WIRE. 
Why would not wires bent like your transferring | 
clasps, but made long enough to come even with the 
bottom of the frame, be an improvement in the 
transferring line? I have used them this spring, and 
like them the best of any thing tried yet. You can 
lay a frame on a board and fill it full of small bits of 
comb, then slip the wires on, and they are secure. 
Donahue, Ia., July 5, 1880. GEO. CURTISS. 
{[ have seen the same thing used, friend C., but as 
they were more expensive than the clasps, and no 
better unless you have many smull pieces, they were 
finally dropped. Since the advent of fdn., very few 
care to fuss with small bits of comb, which at best 
never make a really nice, and profitable comb to 
raise brood in.] 


I will thank you for an Italian queen of your best 
quality, my colony being without the necessary pa- 
rental intluence. J. B. SIMMONS. 

Louisville, Ky., July 5, 1880. 


Bees doing nothing. White clover is a failure. 
Dundee, IIL, June 25, 1880. J. OATMAN & SONS. 





ASILUS MISSOURIENSIS OR BEE KILLER. 
Yesterday, as I was eating my dinner in my apia- 
ry, a bee-killer alighted on my arm, having part of 
a bee in his claws, and he was sucking it with his 
billthrust into the abdomen of the bee. It was of 
the family Asilus. I had a good chance to observe 
him, and he answers the description in Cook’s Man- 
ual. I was not before aware that they were found 
here. J. E. CRANE. 
Bridport, Vt., July 9, 1880. 














If you can not supply my order now, let me know, 
as [ need the articles immediately. We always wait 
till we get hungry before we cry for bread, and then 
you know——. The bees are coming in fast with 
double sacks filled. J. B. GRAVES. 

Richmond, Mich., July 7, 1880. 


NATURAL QUEEN CELLS. 


Some time ago I wrote, in reference to getting | 
natural queen cells, that if you thought they were 
any better we would try for some. I have tried in 
ten different instances, and succeeded in obtaining 
natural cells, or have had the queen lay in them eve- | 
ry time. The last hive was set on Monday, and this 


afternoon 7 out of 8 were containing eggs or larvie. 
Of the cells used this spring, 70 out of 100 were natu- 
ral, or the eggs were laid in them by the queen, and 
I have 40 queens raised in that way now. 

H. L. JEFFREY. 

Woodbury, Ct., June 26, 1880. ; 

[By the above, I suppose we are to understand 
queen cells built under the influence of natural 
swarming. Now, friend J., I hope you and others 
will carefully note whether these queens are more 
prolific and longer lived than those reared during 
the same season, from cells built where queens had 
been removed, or by forcing the bees to build queen 
cells. It is an old question, and, in years back, it has 
been up for discussion a good many times.] 


MEETING THE DRONE MORE THAN ONCE. 

That imported queen died last Sunday night. 
They now have a young queen; she mated to-day 
the second time. I have known three queens to do 
this. The last queen you sent is doing finely, so 
your earnest wish is granted. I have about 20 cells 
from her,— great, long, nice ones. O. F. BOWEN. 

Randolph, N. Y., July 8, 1880. 





SAVING BEES THAT ARE TO BB KILLED. 

I want to transfer a lot of bees that my neighbors 
are going to kill. I want to know whether I[ can 
save them or not by using combs or brood. 

J. H. BURRAGE. 

Concord, Cabarrus Co., N. C., July 5, 1880. 

[You can, my friend, make the best kind of colo- 
nies by taking bees that are to be killed and giving 
them combs of sealed stores. If there are plenty of 
bees, you do not need any brood, for almost any sort 
of a queen will quickly furnish combs of brood if she 
is supplied with bees and combs of stores in warm 
weather. By all means, take the brood if you can 
get it. I should call sealed brood worth a little more 
than bees, because it soon will be bees, and young 
bees too. You will want a pretty good supply of 
bees with each queen, especially if you have no 
brood, as many of the bees will be old, probably, and 
soon gone. Start them to brood-rearing, and keep 
it up until cool weather. It may cost something for 
feed, but still, it is much cheaper than buying bees 
in the spring. ] 


BASSWOOD HONEY. 

Basswood has given us a good yield of excellent 
honey, the best I have tasted for ten years. It is 
now about ripe. F. M. MILLIKEN. 

Indianola, Warren Co., lowa, July 7, 1880. 


FROM OUR OLD FRIEND FRANK BENTON. 
Friend Root: --I meant to have written to you be- 
fore Mr. Jones left, but was very busy. Now I have 
ophthalmia and cannot. If my “better half’ were 
here, she might write bee articles. I sit in a dark 


| room much of the time, and think of dear old Amer- 


ica. Kind regards. BENTON. 
Larnaca, Cyprus, June 22, 1880. 


EARLY AMBER SUGAR CANE. 
The varly amber is booming. It is the admiration 


| of all who see it. It is heading, and will be ready to 


make up the last of this month or the first of Aug- 

ust, which is at a time when the cotton crop is laid 

by. The sorghums in use here ripen about the time 

cotton-picking begins. Bees throughout the coun- 

try are doing well. C. C. SHIPP. 
Spring Dale, Miss., July 6, 1880. 
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He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing. Job. xxvi. 7. 

WE clip the following from the Sunday School 
Times: 

The Department of State, the large mercantile es- 
tablishment, or the world-famous professional man, 
returns a prompt reply to your question of busi- 
ness; while it is the cheap cobbler or the cross-roads 
lawyer who keeps you waiting for a month, and dis- 
appoints you at last. 

Ur OOO?! 
SPIDER PLANT. 

A VARIETY Of reports have been received in re- 
gard to the spider plants. With some, they have 
yielded honey a few days and then stopped suddenly 
as with us; with others, they seem to yield right 
along. Some of the friends I fear do not get up 
early enough to see the honey. Below is the best 
report we have had, I believe. 

My bees are making honey fast from spider plant. 


until next spring, I shall put out a good lot of them. 
Enfield, Ill, July 12, 1880. G. A. WILLIs. 





If I live 


The seeds of the Spider plant, which you sent me, all came up 
nicely, and are now in bloom. That ‘‘yarn’’ you told in 
GILFANINGS about dipping out the honey with a spoon, when I 
read it, smelled a little like the leaves of what we call out here 
the ‘‘fish*’* geranium; but when I saw great drops of honey 
standing en the flower, and even dropping on the ground, the 
odor changed to that of the fragrant rose geranium. 

Bryant, LL, July 15, 1880. A. CALL. 


We have now demonstrated that seeds sown in 
the open ground will produce nice plants that will 
blossom in August. Those raised indoors will blos- 


som perhaps a month earlier. 
-_—_—__—_o-2>- o—_{_¥_—__ 
THE THREE-DOLLAR QUEENS. 


then getting them from a neighbor, as I publicly 
admitted in last month’s Growlery. I shall have to 
plead guilty. With my multitude of cares, I some- 
times forget just what I have promised you, and, in 
this case, finding myself entirely unable to find 
queens enough in my own apiary, up to the $3.00 
mark, I went to neighbor H. for some. Neighbor H. 
is a brother-in-law, has over a hundred colonies all 
from imported stock, and, in fact, has wintered a 
number of my imported queens for me, when I had 
not room for them all. He is an enthusiast on nice 
bees and queens, and has been remarkably success- 
ful; has no blacks or hybrids at all, and has gone to 
the pains and expense of Italianizing nearly all of 
his neighbor's bees which I have not done. 
offense a very grievous one? 

Samet cisions en 
AN AWFULLY “BIG BLUNDER.” 


Yes; and I made it too. 
I made up my mind I would not copy from anybody, 
but that | would have it, as far as possible. the re- 
sults of actual experiments made by myself. For 
instance, when I got ready to write bee-hunting, I 
went out into the woods and fields and hunted bees 
for several weeks, that I might give you correct in- 
structions. The value of this paper was soon made 
manifest, by the universal thanks of the people. I 
tried to do the same with all the rest of it; angl when 





Was my | 


I wanted to tell you about the hatching of bees from 
the egg, etc., 1 putacomb intoa hive, and noted 
the appearance of the first egg. The date was then 
written on the top bar of the frame, and the date 
again when the first egg was hatched into a larva. 
When the first cell was sealed over, I was on hand, 
and noted the time again, and found, as I supposed, 
that it was 6 days and 7 hours from the time the first 
egg was laid, and so reported it. It appears, how- 
ever, that I made a big blunder in my computa- 
tions or “‘hieroglyphics,”’ and that the 6 days and 7 
hours was the time from the first appearance of lar- 
vie; at least so friend Doolittle says inthe July Ev- 
change. When I wrote, I made this remark, which 
you will findinthe ABC: 


We are all of us too ignorant, by far, in this matter, and I 
suggest that we set to work and investigate the matter thor 
oughly. The eggs of the common fowl have been broken, and 
drawings made of the embryo, every day from the Ist to the 
2Ist. Can we not do as much for the science of apiculture! 

The offense is a grave one, I know, but four years 
have passed, and it would seem no one has before 
noticed it. 1am very much obliged indeed for the 
criticism, and, as friend D. is a sharp. keen observer, 
I will pay him $109.00-+to go through the A BC in the 
same way, and pick out the mistakes, and he may 
have them published in any journal he chooses. 
But I really do not believe it is best to take a body’s 
“head off,’ though he is sadly at fault. If friend 
Nellis and friend P. will write a book covering the 
ground that the A BC does, perhaps they will have 
a little more charity. I did not know before that I 
had contradicted Mr. Quinby, or I should have 
looked into the matter more. The work was mostly 
done, at a time when I was crowded with the cares 
of a large business, as you all know. Friend Nellis 
says he has been sick, and it may be that somebod 
else made those editorial remarks. Never mind, 
friend N., although the words stung and hurt, per- 
haps they will do me the more good; but will not 
the people think we editors are not living in broth- 
erly love? 

—-.--_ > > oe — 


NOT PUTTING ON YOUR COUNTY. 


TuAt is just what [am going to “scold” about this 
time. You know I told you before that the Express 
and R. R. companies have recently decided to refuse 
any package that does not have the county, as well 
us town and state, plainly marked on it. This they 
have decided to do, and I think wisely, that they 
may not be blamed and asked for damages, when 
goods go off to some other part of the state, to some 
town of the same name. It is a lamentable fact 
that, in almost every state in the Union, there are 
two or more towns having the same name. I know 
of three towns in the northern part of our state by 


I HAVE been taken to task for advertising that our | *"€ name of Van Buren, and there are one or more 


$3.00 queens are all taken from our own apiary, and | 


Van Burens in about every state in the Union. The 
postal department have tried in vain to abolish this, 
and as the only way was to change the name of these 
extra towns, it has been done, but the people with a 
sort of mulish indifference, it would seem, persist in 
calling their town by the same old name, and do the 
same in dating their letters. The postal guides, 
with which each of our clerks is provided. give of 
course only the one P. O. in each state. We have 
nothing else to go by, and can have nothing else, un- 
less it is the Express company’s books. Wisely, 
there are no two counties in the same state of the 
same name,and if you only give your county, you 
may call your town almost any name and we can 
find you. If you do not give your county, we are 
obliged to go to the postal guide, and put on the 
county given there, even though it may send your 
goods the whole length of your state wrong. This 
has happened a great many times this summer, but. 
my friends, [can not see howl! am in any way at 
fault, while you persist in refusing to give your 
county. I would once more suggest that everybody 


| who is big enough to do business have some envel- 


| State printed on it. 


opes and postals with his name, town, county, and 
If he won't do this, and forgets 


| to write it, it looks to me as if he ought to be made 


When I wrote the A BC, | 


to stand the consequences of mistakes and blunders 
of this kind. I made up my mind to say I would not 
be responsible unless you gave your county, but I 
feel so sorry for everybody who has trouble by for- 
getfulness, and because Thave so many times of 
late talked to you about saying what you will or 
won't do, that I guess I will not set a bad example, 
even if the circumstances are trying. May the kind 
Father above help us all to get along in business 
and not get mad or be stubborn. 
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Qur Homes. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor 
as thyself.-St. LUKE, x. 27. 

N my last, I called your attention to the 
fact that a drunken man, or one addicted 
to intemperance, almost invariably has 

such a bitter hatred of God, God’s word, and 
(,0od’s people. You are perhaps aware that 
it is not intemperance onlv that begets this 
hatred, but sin of any kind. Let one do 
anything that his conscience tells him he 
should not do, and straightway he begins to 
feel a hatred to God, and Godly things. The 
very nature of God is such that it cannot 
well be otherwise. Perhaps you may say 
you do not Lelieve as I do, and that your 
opinions you have a right to; that you do 
not believe in fire and brimstone, and such 
like stories. Very well, you dave a right to 
your own opinions, and I have no right to 
dictate to you what you should or should not 
believe. Instead of wasting time in regard 
to differences of opinion, let us see how 
much we do believe in common. Perhaps 
we can almost all of us agree to all that is 
really important, if we will promise to be 
honest, fair, and candid. 

You all believe in God who created this 
universe,—this world of beauty, and who 
made us as well? Some few I have seen, a 
very few, who said they did not believe this, 
but, after a little talk with them, they have 
always agreed that the world was planned 
and directed by some overruling power of 
some kind. Suppose a man, or boy either | 
for that matter, should look over the ma- 
chinery of a watch, and, after having it ex- 
plained to him that he might understand 
something of the wonderful ingenuity em- 
ployed in adapting each part to its proper 
work, should coolly exclaim that he did not 
believe anybody made it, but that it came 
by chance, or happened so. What would 
you think of such a person? Well, it is this 
ruler, or creator of the universe, that we call 
God. Iam sure I have the consent of you 
all, have I not? 

Now let us take one more step. For what 
ae was this world or universe created? 

Vhat end had he in view? We might say 
the same of the watch. If we turned it over 
and looked on all sides, we should find it had 
a face with figures on it, and hands that 
moved. If we watched these hands as they 
moved from figure to figure, we might, if we 
were patient, in time learn that they bore 
some relation to the movements of the sun, 
and, finally, that the sole purpose of the 
watch was to measure time. Let us look at 
creation in the same way.» What is it for? 
What object had God in making it? For 
whom was it made? The ground furnishes 
a good place for grass to grow, and the grass 
that grows furnishes food for the horses and 
cattle, but what then? Does it seem rational 
that God should go to all this pains and 
trouble, solely that horses and cattle might 
live and enjoy themselves? Suppose horses 
and cattle were the sole occupants of this , 





| earth. 


Do the horses or cows ever contem- 
plate God as their creator? Do they ever 
cast their gaze on the moon, wondering 
whether it is a world like this or not? Do 
they, in fact, ever think of the world they 
are in at all? or do you think it likely that 
there ever lived a horse or cow, which ever 
had a thought as to what the size of this 
world might be? To be sure not; such spec- 
ulations are arrant nonsense. Please imag- 
ine, if you can, what this world would have 
been, with only these dumb friends of ours 
to people it. Think of the awful—stillness? 
—is that the word?—of a universe without 
asentient being to contemplate it. Ani- 
mal and vegetable life might go on; Dar- 
win’s theory of evolution might pass through 
its different stages, as the years roll on; and 
the planets in their realms of space might 
move with their accustomed re sladie, even 
though no telescope was brought to bear on 
them, by feeble, puny man; but would it 
not all be but a sort of empty nothingness, 
if no brain and intellect were present to con- 
template it all? Man has now, in this nine- 
teenth century, just begun to open his eyes 
to the fact that these things are within his 
arese. Does it not seem as if God had de- 
cided that the appointed time had come, 
when we, his children, are capable of being 
led on into paths, or up to summits, where 
we may see more of him, in his infinite 
greatness, where we may contemplate him, 
as he is? 

A few days ago, Caddy went out in the 
morning, and brought me a nice harvest ap- 
ple, with the words,— 

‘See, Papa, see this nice apple. 
fell off the tree.” 

‘Yes, my daughter; do you know how it 
came on the tree?”’ 

She opened her blue eyes wide, as she 
looked first at me, and then through the 
open door to the tree laden with apples. 

‘**Does my little girl remember a few days 
ago, when the tree was full of nice posies, 
that the bees got honey out of?” 4 

Her face lit up as she caught the thought ; 
‘Yes, Papa; I member.” 

**Well, these apples grew out of those 
great pink flowers. (God made them grow. 
IIave you noticed the apples, how they grew 
bigger and bigger every day?” 

She nodded. ‘Well, God who made the 
apples, made also the apple trees, and made 
all this great world, full of apple trees, and 
every thing pleasant, for neestl that are good 
and love him. Caddy, how large do you 
suppose the world is?” 

Again she looked out at the open door, 
and off at the blue sky, and seemed lost in 
wonder at the idea, that she was beginning 
to grasp pretty clearly, for a chick of two and 
a half years old. 

Now Iam coming back to you my friends. 
Down in the lot by the pond is a pretty saga- 
cious horse. At least I think so sometimes 
when I want to catch him, and he won’t be 
caught. Let us call him up. 

“Jack, look here. How big do you sup-. 
pose the world is?” 

Jack looks up at me, and looks bright and 
knowing. Can I, by any power on earth, 
teach him—a horse 10 years old or more—to 


It just 
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grasp this thought, that a little child took so | so nearly akin to his own, that we can, if we 
quickly? Did ever a horse live that could do | choose, to a certain extent, and for a time, 
it? Did ever a horse live who could reason | defy him and his laws. If God had not giv- 
far enough to know that the grains of corn en us the liberty to be lazy if we wanted to, 
he helped to put into the ground would, ina how could we know of such a thing as 
few month’s time, bear stalks with ears of commendable energy and industry? There 
corn on them? The horse will reach out for ; would be no virtue in being truthful, if it 
the corn in any stage of its growth. You were not in our power to utter a falsehood. 
all agree, I am sure, that the horse is far,| Do you not see there is an extreme both 
very far, in fact immeasurably below, in ways, in all these things? There can be no 
point of intellect, the smallest child. Every virtue without the possibility of a vice in 
Sabbath afternoon I have a very pleasant the opposite direction. Man could not grow, 
Bible class down at our county infirmary. develop, and reach upward toward God, 
Last Sabbath, I told them the little story I were it not for the evil he has to contend 
have told you above. Now, many of these with. There can be no reward for well do- 
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people are dull of Mer Mag erg and some 
of them feeble in intellect, but they a 
the idea at once, and saw the great gulf that 
exists between man and animals, as their 
answers clearly indicated. 


My friends, I have told you this to show 
how far beneath man the whole animal king- 
dom is; how utterly incapable any of its 
members are of grasping the simplest 
thought, beyond food and bodily comfort. 
The animal kingdom is far beneath us. 
Very well. Now, do you know of any class 
of beings that is above us? Is there any 
thing in the universe between man and the 
(,od who made him? Think a moment. Is 
it really so that man stands alone, supreme, 
next to God himself? Look about you; cast 
your eyes over the face of this little earth, 
and tell me what you think man will accom- 
plish, in the process of time, with his God- 
given intellect. Itis true, he has not trav- 
eled to the sun, but he has measured the dis- 
tance ; and, within recent date, he has had 
the audacity to tell what kind of fuel is 
burning in the sun 95,000,000 of miles away, 
that makes a heat suftlicient to send warmth 
toa family of worlds. Within a few days 
many of us have seen how it is now possible 
not only to carry the very tones of our famil- 
iar friends thousands of miles away, but to 
be able to bottle them up that rising genera- 
tions may know what the voices of their 

reat, great, great, grandmothers were like. 

Vhere is to be the end? If God did not 
make this world for mankind, solely for such 


ing, unless there is a possibility of doing ill 
|along with it. In my talk, you will observe 
| I have tried to show you God as a near rela- 
‘tive. No sort of relationship is conceivable, 
so near and so closely interwoven if I may 
use the term, as that which should exist be- 
tween man and his creator. The very 
| thought of it causes my heart to leap and 
' bound, when I get these occasional glimpses 
|of God and his greatness. A great king 
might be your friend, and he might cause 
your heart to overflow with joy and glad- 
ness by his liberal way of remembering all 
the little acts you had performed in trying 
_ to serve him. Suppose this king’s name was 
derided and maligned, and he was falsely 
| accused of things that were most foreign to 
| his nature, and gy alone stood up for him 
‘against a rough, coarse rabble. Although 
_you were small and weak, and had little or 
'no influence by throwing your poor weight 
_in, in his defense, yet suppose he should 
| hear of this, and should, for the loyal spir- 
‘it shown, give = a princely mansion, 
| where you could be near him, and stand by 
his side day by day, while he wielded the af- 
fairs of nations; what would be your feel- 
ings toward him? In the case I have men- 
tioned, you might be jealous of this great 
favor, should somebody else do him a simi- 
lar service, and be similarly rewarded; and, 
for this reason, all earthly pictures of God 
utterly fail. One who learns to know and 
love God, nerer wants to keep that great love 
all to himself. Just in proportion as he 
learns of God, does his heart soften to his 





as you and I, what did he make it for? What | ' re : 
/ other motive had he in making a world or a| fellow men. Jesus had it exactly right, 





universe, than that it might be a epee 
place for us his children? for man, the high- 
est and crowning work of his creation, were 
all these things made. 


what did he put us here, and what end did 
he intend we should fulfil? If the universe 
is solely for us, is he not pleased to have us 
study and learn of him? Is he not pleased 
here to-day, to see us studying the curious 
little honey bees, that we, through them, 
may know more of him? Is it probable, 
nay farther, my friends, is it possible that 


this great being who created us, as the | 
crowning work of his hands, has lost inter- | 


est in us after the work has proceeded thus 


far, and now leaves us to be victims of | 


chance, or still worse. the victims of the evil 
there is in our own natures. Does God care 


whether you and I choose voluntarily eternal 
ruin, or eternal life? He has given us free- | 
dom in the matter, in fact, a freedom that is ' holy. 


Well may you be) 
dazzled and stunned at the thought. For | 


when he uttered the beautiful words of our 
text. There is always room near to God, 
plenty of room. 

I_ know how this word “love” strikes on 
the hearts of many of you. When I was in 
-my teens, and rather felt myself too large for 
the mother’s kiss of my boyhood, I began to 
| get the idea that love was something that 

mothers should have for babies, husbands 
for their wives if they chose, or school girls 
for each other. It sounded ‘“‘soft’ to me 
then, especially after I had been talking 
| with some of the fast boys of our town. Pi- 
ous old ladies used to talk about the love of 
God, and, if I remember rightly, about 
something at their meetings called ‘love 
feast.”” Please do not think now that I am 
finding fault, for I presume they were all 
| right, and I was all wrong; but somehow it 
struck my ear with disgust. In fact, it used 
'to sicken me toward all things sacred and 
I was bad and wrong, I know, but, 
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for all that, I cannot help thinking Christian 


these set phrases and forms of expression 
that are so very apt to disgust those who are 
unfamiliar with their real meaning and in- 
tention. I was growing up a skeptic, be- 
cause I did not see religion applied to real 
work, as I could-see men make use of a 
steam engine. [et us go back to the subject 
of love to God. 

Suppose the president of the bank should 
come to you,a poor boy, and ask you all 
about your bees, look over your books, ex- 
amine your hives, and then talk to you about 
your plans in life, and finally tell you that he 
thought your honest hard work should be 


i | obedient frame of mind toward God, you 
people should beware of using too many of | 


rewarded; that he would furnish you the. 


means to get you out of your present pecun- 
iary embarrassment ; and, furthermore, that 
he would stand by you, and see that you got 
into no trouble, and that your work should 


not be stopped through the lack of necessa- | 


ry means. Would you not love that man? 
Not because of the money he furnished, but 
because he could understand and appreciate 
you, When no one else did. His practiced 
eye saw at a glance that your head was clear, 
that all your plans were well laid, and not 
the crazy es agen of an idle boy, as some of 
the neighbors expressed it. He walks by 
your side down the street; 


the very act | 


changes the attitude of the whole town to) 


you in an instant. He is old and has weight, 
not only in your own town but in the whole 
county and state, and he believes in you. 
He introduces you to people whom you have 
never met and never expected to meet on 
such familiar grounds. Work opens up be- 
fore you; and, at times, you rub your eyes 


to see if it is a reality, and not a dream. | 
Through his influence, your humble work is | 


brought before the great minds of the day, 
and you almost tremble as you are intro- 


duced to great authors whose books you have | 
read in your humble retirement, but whom 


you had never expected to see face to face. 
It has all come through the untiring kind- 
ness of this great, true friend. Of course 
you had been honest and hard working, and 
had patiently taken your humble lot, and 
made the best you could of it, but how 


would you have succeeded at all, without | 


him? My friends, what should your atti- 
tude be to this friend? Does my little story, 
which is not all fiction, make any plainer 
what love to God is? Would you not die for 
such a friend, if a time should come when it 
were necessary that your poor life should be 
given? 

What should the attitude of man be to- 
ward his creator? Is not God what I have 
pictured him? If not, go over the ground 
again, and see wherein I have been at fault. 
If God is not that, picture God as you would 


will be at peace with him, and at peace (with 
proper qualifications) with your fellow men. 
One who deliberately takes God’s name in 
vain, cannot be in a right attitude toward 
him; if I am correct, neither can one who 
is bitter or uncharitable toward his fellow 
men. If Lam right, deliberate hostility to- 
ward God indicates, as a general thing, a 
guilty conscience; and deliberate hostility 
toward those who make a publie profession 
of Christianity also indicates that Satan 
holds a mortgage, as some one has expressed 
it, in some shape or other, over the individ- 
ual who gives utterance to such uncharita- 
ble thoughts. I have of late, been led to 
conclude that Satan is about as well pleased 
when he can get a person started in thinking 
all the world dishonest, as when he secures 
a victim through intemperance. Here is a 
letter from one whom I have long regarded 
as a friend, and whom I regard as a friend 
still, but I fear worse things are in store for 
her than she mentions, if she does not wake 
up and get over such uncharitable thoughts. 


Mr. Root: — The things have come, and here is the 
0c you demand of me, althougb I can prove that the 
said letter passed the third office from here. I--we 

have done a “sight” of gratis advertising for other 
people, bee journals, bee fixings, &c., and been gen- 
eral amanuenses, in such matters, for the whole 
community (usually paying the postage), and the 
privilege of paying this extra 70c is one of the happi- 
fying results. This summer we have lost several 
hundred dollars through the honor and kindness of 
others, and find the case looks about “thusly’’ now: 
Both of us sick and discouraged, nearly two hun- 
dred dollars of borrowed money to meet, having to 
hire almost everytbing done, a steady decrease in 
valuation of property through others, because we 
are too ill to attend personally to affairs, and an 
ominous glimmer of poor-house portals in the near 
future, unless affairs mend rapidly. Another point 
tending strongly to increase our faith in the preten- 
tions of humanity is, every fraud perpetrated upon 
us or our effects this whole season has been invaria- 
bly by some church attache especially “loud mouth- 
ed” in his assertions of spiritual and moral superior- 
ity “through the blood of Christ!’ I leave you to 
draw your own inference as to the conclusions, 
merely suggesting that perhaps you would not 
blame if I sighed because he did not shed “blood” 
enough to drown the wretches entirely. Well, our 
lessons are dear ones, but one clause fully committed 
is “Neyer recommend other people’s business again 
(with a few honorable exceptions); never transact 


| business for others where they can shirk any re- 


have him, and then answer the question,— | 


is your attitude toward the God of your own 
belief just what it should be? 

The poor boy I have pictured had a heart 
that was in harmony with his kind friend. 
Ilad it not been so, his friend could not have 
given him such help. 
may be in harmony with God, and, when it 
18, 1t will also be in harmony with your fel- 
low men. When you are in a respectful and 


* 


My friend, your life | 


sponsibility on to me.’ I'll not say quite yet, “Nev- 
er accommodate a neighbor,”’ but don't know how 
soon I shall, if many more denouements occur. 

July 8, 1880. CARRIE P. 

The above name is one I substituted for 
convenience. Now, friend Carrie, that | 
may not make one more in your list of hyp- 
ocritical professors of love for Christ, I will 
beg you to accept the 70e back again, and al- 
low me to furnish your friend the things 
without any recompense whatever. ‘The 
first intimation we ever had that you had 
sent money, was the following: 
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Eleven days ago I sent you cash for a Parker fdn. 
fastener, and a Novice, cold-blast smoker, and am 
getting anxious, as I hear nothing of it. 

June 27, 1880. CG. ?. 
A search was made the same day, for an 
trace of such letter’s having been received, 
and, failing to find any, we packed up the 
g 
hear from you again, fearing the want of the 
goods might be much more than the worth 
of them. We also wrote 
stances. The goods went July 2d. 

possibly do more? 

On the 8th of July came the following: 

Three weeks ago next Thursday I sent you cash 
for a Parker fdn. fastener, and a Novice, cold-blast 
smoker. I have also written once since, but hear 
nothing from either. The articles were for another 
person, and I must refund his cash. Did you get 


Could I 


the money? Cc. P. 
July 6, 1880. 
This was promptly answered also. Were 
I too, 


yon not a little impatient, my friend? | 
1ave had some trying experience with hu- 
manity, but, with a hundred in my employ, 
and customers that number several thous- 
ands, I have not formed quite so bad an 
opinion as you have, and I believe I have 
had to do with almost all classes. 
afraid, if you will excuse me, that I have 
been most sorely tried with those who have 
refused or objected to standing half of the 
losses; but, thank God, I feel pleasantly 
toward all of them now. You evidently 
have decided that I have received the money 
and kept it, for you say those who have 
wronged you are professing Christians, and 
you have no means of knowing that any of 
my clerks are such. Our mails are all han- 
dled by those of your own sex. 


boy touches the letters at all. Could you 


oods and sent them, without waiting to— 


ou the cireum- | 


Nl 

| the journal and price lists, and let them de- 
cide for themselves. If they ask you to do 
business for them, unless you get a discount 
on the goods so it is some object, and so you 
can afford to bear losses, I would suggest to 
them that, for many reasons, they would 
best do the business themselves. If they in- 
sist, tell them beforehand that there is a 
risk in sending money so, and have a clear 
understanding that you are relieved from all 
responsibility in the matter. It is oftena 


| kinder thing to refuse to do other people’s 
_business than to do it. But, suppose you 


| days makes me almost sick, in my attem 


| over and over, “O Lord, help thy weak 


I am. 


have done it, and after pleasantly stating 
the matter to them, they refuse to bear the 
loss. In other words, how shall we get along 
with selfish people. I agree with you that 
the world in one sense is full of selfishness. 
My own heart is so full of it that it some 

rts 
to fight against it. What shall we do? Do 
as the old deacon did with the hams. If you 
can not get away by yourself where you can 
go down on your knees, say in your — 
anc 
stumbling child to bear this new trial, and 
to pay this money freely and without any 
hard or revengeful feelings toward this 
brother, who seems just now so very hard 
and unreasonable.”’ In afew minutes, you 
will be happy and_ smiling, and I have 


_ learned of late to really enjoy this giving up. 


No man or, 


take a look at them now as they are bending | 


over their work, I think you would agree 
with me that anybody would be insane who 
should fora moment suspect them of any 
such dishonesty. You have been serving a 
whole community, besides us editors. Can- 
didly, friend Carrie, is not that a little ex- 
aggerated? Would you yourself let people 
do business for you, without thinking of at 
least protecting them from loss in the mat- 
ter? and is it not likely that you are about a 
fair average of the people around you? If 
mankind are unthankf “ d it is likely you are 
too, is it not? Can you not, if you stop to 
think, remember favors they have done you, 
that will about balance all you have done for 
them? Ido not wonder that you are sick 
and discouraged, and I have no doubt at all 
that you will go to the poor house, if you 
keep on in that strain; but it will not be be- 
cause you have served humanity too much, 
but because you have served them too little. 
Never were truer words uttered than these: 

Whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.— Matthew, 20: 26, 27. 

I do not mean necessarily, my friend, that 
you shall continue to do business for noth- 
ing, or that I would advise recommending 
people to go into bees, or to buy this and 
that. I would be very careful about giving 
such advice, but would rather hand them 


Such prayers, if really thorough and in earn- 
est, are always heard and oftentimes the 
money comes back tenfold. Still more; you 
are loving God and your fellow men as in 
our opening text, instead of hating. Do 
you not know, friend Carrie, how miserable 
one is when he gets to feeling bitter toward 
everybody? <A very dear friend of mine said 
a few days ago that when he got really out 
of patience and scolded, it made him almost 
sick for nearly a week. In one way you go 
along happy, helping yourself and every- 
body else, while, in the other, you stop your 
own work or kill it out, and block the way, 
and hinder everybody else. Do you know 
how much we admire in others the spirit 
that ‘‘suffereth long and is kind,” in spite of 
all that can turn ap? 


I once used to say that, if I wanted an 
honest man, I would go somewhere else than 
among Christian people for him. I do not 
now know what made me say so, unless it 
was when I got into one of those ugly moods 
that are prompted by Satan. Not long ago, 
I met a man who would stop and talk by the 
hour about the dishonesty of professors, and 
the faithful consciencious way in which le 
always did all he agreed. I employed him, 
but he left such a sad record of selfishness 
and inconsistency, that he has_ studiously 
avoided me ever since, although I have nev- 
er reproached him for it. The attitude of 
real, earnest Christians whom I meet is sel- 
dom a boastful one, but rather in the line of 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” A few 
months ago, I asked for the names of pious 
yeople Who would not pay their debts, but I 
1ave not received any yet. Several thousand 


people are now owing me money, and I can 
getmy pay without any trouble of those who 
confess to a hope of salvation ‘‘through the 
blood of Christ: but those who come right 
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out and say they will not pay, and tell me to 
get it if I can, are invariably the ones who 
declare they have no faith in God, 
man, or the Devil. 
names of those who have refused to pay their 
debts, or even answer a letter of inquiry, 
during the past 20 years, and then let us find 
out whether or not they profess to be Chris- 
tians. Will my skeptical friends consent to 
such a trial as this? 

My heart warms toward you, my friend, 


because you have confessed to me that you | 


have trials right in the very line where I 
have been tried so much, and I wish that I 
Jived nearer you that I might show you the 

ractiecal workings of the spirit that Christ | 


Suppose I print the | 


would it not have been paying a poor tribute 
/to man’s intelligence, to have added those 
|last two words? God can not save a man 
who is stubborn and willful, and does not 
_want to be saved. Were such the case, man 
‘could not beafree agent, and would not 
therefore be responsible for his acts. There 
is no need to argue on this point; all 
mankind assent to it in their actions, if 
'they do not in words. If you, friend Y.., 
stubbornly refuse to accept God’s offers of 
salvation, and refuse to listen to his plead- 
-ings with you, as did Cain, God himself can 
not save you, nor can the prayers of all the 
_ world convert you against your will. 

A mother’s prayers and pleadings are pow- 





aught,—of how it opens and broadens one’s erful in influencing her wayward children, 
life, how it gives him power and influence, | but still they have the power to resist it all 


aye, and all that he can ask for here in this 
world, besides the safe, sure promise of a 
life of joy and peace in the world beyond 
this life. Put these temptations under foot, 
my friend. Reach up and accept the help- 
ing hand. of that Savior of mankind, and 
step above these petty trials that would 
weigh us down. Your sex have been brave, 
strong, and hopeful, even when ours have 
been weighed down by doubts and distrust. 
Instead of discouraging your husband and 
those near you, you may be a strong pillar 
in the army of the Lord; in His name I en- 
treat you to rise up and help poor, selfish hu- 
manity, instead of blaming them; help them 
in pity and love, even as Christ wept over 
Jerusalem, and you shall have treasures laid 
up in heaven. 
KNOW then, soul, thy full salvation; 
Rise o'er sin, and fear, and care; 
Joy to find, in every station, 
Something still to do or bear. 
Think what Spirit dwells within thee; 
Think what Father’s smiles are thine; 
Think that Jesus died to win thee: 
Child of heaven, canst thou repine? 
Haste thee on from grace to glory, 
Armed by faith, and winged by prayer, 
Heaven's eternal day's before thee: 
God's own hand shall guide thee there. 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission, 
Soon shall pass thy pilgrim days, 
Hope shall change to glad fruition, 
Faith to sight, and prayer to praise. 


Thanks for the insertion of my communication in 
Our Homes [June No.], and kind comments thereon. 
I send a word of rejoinder in the same spirit. You 


say, ‘God can not, from the very nature of things, | 


answer the prayer of a lazy man.’ But you will of 
course defer to the following from Jesus: “With 
God all things are possible.’’—Matt. xix. 26. 
Therefore, when God sees fit, he can not only an- 
swer the lazy man’s prayer, but cause him to be lazy 
no longer. In like manner all mankind can be trans- 


formed into saints, and the millenium at once ush- | 


ered in. 

Now, friend R.,if your theory of the efficacy of 
prayer is well founded, this consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished lacks only a suitable invocation. 

STEPHEN YOUNG. 


Memphis, Mo., June 15, 1880. 


Even the Bible, friend Y., must be taken 
with reason, and is to be interpreted by the 
sound common sense God has given us for 
the purpose. Jesus might have said, ‘‘With 
God all things are possible, crcept sin,” but 


if they choose. We are praying for you, 
friend Y., and in answer to these prayers 
God will throw strong influences about you, 
but still the responsibility rests with you, to 
“choose this day whom ye will serve.”” Sup- 
pose the mother would refuse to plead with 
the wayward child, and give as an excuse 
| that he would do as he pleased in spite of all 
| she could say. By prayer we hope to induce 
| people to ‘‘please to do right.”” If the father 
| will unite with the mother in pleading with 
the child, the chances are much greater that 
he will yield, and if the brothers and sisters 
| unite also, the chances are still greater. If 
all the inhabitants of a town will go one by 
one, or collectively, to a saloon keeper and 
| plead with him to give up his business, it is 
‘almost beyond the power of humanity to 
hold out very long, and yet he yields of his 
own free will. Prayer is like this pleading; 
it wants the united hearts and voices of 
many, and your inference is right that even 
| a lazy man can be made lazy no longer, pro- 
viding he can be induced to yield, but it will 
likely require the prayers and pleadings of 
many instead of one. 








I presume it is no more than natural, my 
friends, that you should have a desire to 
'know what your friend, who has talked to 
ou so long on these iy es, looks like. I 
1ave been reminded of this, for some time 
past, by letters, or sentences in letters, some- 
thing like the following which happen to be 
at hand : 


We want to see the man who has accomplished so 
| much by trusting in the Lord for help and success. 
A. MCKEE. 

Rockford, Wright Co., Minn., Nov. 29, 1879. 

I received the A BC book I ordered of you, and it 
gave good satisfaction. I think all it lacks is your 
portrait in the front side. ADDISON JONES. 

Steamburg, N. Y., March 25, 1880. 


Now, in giving a picture of myself and 
of our little et of whom I have spoken 
| so often, I do not wish to have you think we 
are anxious to put ourselves forward for your 
notice, but we come before you just exactly 
as I may some time do, should I come up the 
walk and announce myself as your old ac- 
quaintance from whom you have heard so 
| often, but have never before seen. The pic- 
'ture is not as good as a photograph, it is 
/ true, but it is rather less expensive, for a 
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photograph for you all would have cost seve- 
ral hundred dollars, while this cost only $85. 
** Blue Eyes,” now eight years old, is grow- 
ing rapidly in wisdom as well as stature. A 
few days ago, as I passed the door, I was at- 
tracted by sounds of loud merriment. I 
looked in and found the cause was that Er- 
nest had her Second Reader, and was hold- 
ing his hand over the page so as to cover all 
the reading, but show the picture. In an- 
swer to my inguiry, they told me she could 
repeat the whole contents of each page, when 
shown the picture only. When I expressed 
incredulity the book was handed me, and I 
found, that the child had indeed read the 
book through so many times, and with such 
intense earnestness, that, after once getting 
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each lesson, she could repeat the lesson word 
for word, with scarcely a failure, from the 
suggestions which the picture gave. It is 
my love of pictures, my friends, that has 
prompted me to illustrate GLEANINGS as I 
have done, and I presume she inherits it. 
Last week ore day, she spent the whole af- 
ternoon intensely busy, teaching school up 
stairs to a row ot dolls. I will tell you, my 
friends, why I love her picture particularly. 
She was a year and a half old when it was 
taken, and it was those pleading, innocent 
blue eyes that did perhaps as much as any 
other one thing in teaching your poor friend 
to lift up his eyes, and recognize the awful 
chasm that yawned between him and his 
God, and helped him on his way from 
“death unto life.” 
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It has been said that editors never apologize ; if 
they do not, I do, whenever I see Lam wrong. I sug- 
gested last month, that bees might easily have been 
kept in the ark, as it was only 40 days and 40 nights, 
but it was before we had that Sabbath school lesson 
in Genesis. My friends, would it be a hard task, 
think you, for God, who created the bee, to preserve 
a queen and a few bees a whole year or more? 

Four or five of my Southern friends will have it 
that I was discussing North and South, or politics, 
last month, whereas I only intended to discuss sin 
in the human family. Whatever sin there was rest- 
ed on our nation, exactly as the sin of intemper- 
ance rests on our nation to-day. There is as little 
room for politics in my crowded brain, as there is 
for ill will or prejudice toward any one of you. If, 
in my awkward way, I touched on things that were 
better left untouched, please forgive me; will you 
not? 





THE RED-CLOVER QUEEN IN HER SECOND YEAR. 

1 HAVE been waiting to see the honey season slack 
up, that I might see if the red clover queen would 
sustain her character of last year for producing 
bees that would amass stores while others did not. 
Iam very glad to say that her colony is the most in- 
dustrious, with one exception, of a whole apiary of 
nearly 300. She lays fully up to any queen we have, 
and seems fully as prolitic this year as last. This is 
another good point. Her bees are rather cross, but 
are finely marked, and her young queens are con- 
siderably lighter in color than those reared directly 
from our imported stock. Ernest vehemently urges 
that our whole apiary be supplied with her daugh- 
ters. Although it is not probable that all would in- 
herit this special tendency ‘to amass stores during 
the fall months, it is more than likely that some of 
them would, As it is just as easy to raise queens 
from her brood as from any other, such queens will 
be furnished at our usual prices, 
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| 
THE brush illustrated on page 376 is the nicest | hour. Our half acre of Simpson plants in bloom, I 


thing for brushing bees off a comb ever invented. 
Our boys threw away their quills, brooms, and 
bunches of grass and weeds, in a hurry, when they 
once got hold of one of them. They are so light and 
soft, besides being entirely vegetable, that no bee 
ever thinks of taking it as an affront. 

I HAVE been for some time studying on 9 nail box 
for the different sizes of wire nails, but our boys and 
girls prefer the pretty little ') pint milk pans, to 


anything we can get up. It is easy to put the band | 


in them, and you can pile one in the other when 
they are to be put away, so that they occupy but 
small compass. Besides, nails are much less \ikelv 
to get mixed, if you can take the dish of the kind 
you are using, and carry it right along to your work, 
uway from the rest. By having a handle, like a bas- 
ket handle, attached to the bottom one, you can 
carry a nest of them very conveniently. Price of a 
set of 5, one for each size of the bail nails most 
used, with the wire attached to the bottom one, 15c; 
price of the whole sent by mail, 3€e. 





TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 

SINCE glass is so high, many will doubtless use 
tin. For liquid honey, we prefer the cans mentioned 
in our price list; but, for candied honey, piils hav- 
ing a cover the whole size of the top are handier to 
get the honey out of. We can furnish such pails as 
Dadant uses, at his prices; viz. 
Por 85 Woe: Homey «oo 660 0.6.00 ee 

0 ay “ 


per hundred $32 00, 


Gata one AAA , 14 00 
ve aye ei CI rey ot a 10 00 
“* 2% ee 6 Vitketaeosnes ma = 7 50 
- 14 a7 ao 4 00 


Assorted samples of each size, all put up inside of 
the largest one, will be sent for S80c. The nest of 
five cans weighs only 3's Ibs. These pails are very 
handy for a variety of other purposes. 

QUEENS THAT WON’T LAY, ETC. 

I po not know how others do, but if I should send 
out a queen that proved a drone layer, or whose 
eggs did not hatch, or one that did not lay any eggs 
at all (say after being ina good colony for a week), 
I should most assuredly send another free of charge. 
When I receive a dollar for a queen, Lexpect to re- 
turn something of valve for the money; but when a 
queen after a journey turns out to be like any of 
the above mentioned, she is of no value, and IT shall 


make such good if it takes all of the profits and | 


more too. The highest priced queens in the mar- 
ket are just as liable to turn out thus as the dollar 
queens, and. as they are generally older and less 
able to stand a journey, I believe a little more so. 


LATEST NEWS FROM THE SPIDER PLANT. 

You know Ttold you on page 369 that they had 
stopped yielding honey. Well, I was talking about 
iton Saturday night near 10 o'clock, and [ finelly 
picked up my study lamp, and declared [ would go 


down to the field then and there, in the night, and | 


see what the matter was. Matter enough; right 
there, glistening in the lamp light, were the well 
known drops, sparkling like diamonds, and giving 
off a perfume that fairly made the damp night air 
heavy withit. Some of the drops were so large, 
they were nearly dropping off, and we took them on 
the tips of our fingers, and had a taste all around. 
It was that same pure sweet of Jast season, but 
where does it goto? Large moths were humming 
from flower to flower, but they could not possibly 
take upa tenth part of it. I was up by sunrise next 
morning, but “nary drop.” Did the bees gather it 
all so clean before that time. or did they take it by 
the bright moonlight later in the night. They work 
at night untilit is too dark to see, but where does 
the accumulated nectar of the night go toy My 
friends, Iam hard at work on the problem, just as I 
bid yon adieu; and it must be unraveled if it takes 
all — night. 
STILL LATER. 

28th.—I am ahead this time. Last night was a lit- 

tle cooler, and I got up a little earlier, and had the 


pleasure of seeing the spider plants dripping with | 


nectar. .It is worth a day’s work to witness the sat- 
isfaction with which an Italian licks up this big 
drop, and his apparent astonishment when he finds 
he can not contain it all is most ludicrous. If he 
ever shows three yellow bands, he does it then, you 


may be sure. They came in such droves that they | 


should judge, keeps 10 heavy swarms of bees busy 

from daylight until dark, while the '; acre of spider 

plants employs only — say two heavy swarms, for a 

half hour; but 7 tell you the latter make the best 

eet. Next season I shall plant more of both of 
em. 


FEEDING EXTRACTED HONEY FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
GETTING COMB HONEY IN SECTIONS. 


ALTHOUGH this can be done, and with but little 
loss, comparatively, as I have told you in the A BC, 
l should regard it as one of the greatest pieces of 
folly, for a bee-keeper to extract his honey with 
that end in view. Why not let the bees put it in the 
sections in the first place, and thus save them and 
you all trouble and waste? Another thing: extract- 
ed honey is almost sure to acquire a slightly un- 
pleasant flavor; if it candies before it is fed back, 
this candying gives it another unpleasant property 
still, and after it is in the sections nicely sealed 
over, you have candied honey in the comb, instead 
of the usual liquid, comb honey. Ihave had comb 
honey in sections for the past three years, produced 
by feeding back extracted honey, and we are now 
selling it at 15e retail, while we get 20c, for that 
stored by the bees in the sections as they brought it 
in; and if more comb honey produced by feeding 
should be offered me, | would not give half price for 
it. If you do not agree with me, try it yourself ; 
but I would advise you to try a little first. 


QUEENS HAVING THE CRAMP. 


YESTERDAY, Ernest brought mea beautiful queen, 
which, he said, had stung herself, just as he lifted 
her out of the hive by the wing, preparatory to cag- 
ing her. I told him she was not dead, but in a sort 
of cramp or spasm; and that a young queen laying 
rapidly would often double up in that way when 
handled, apparently from fright. He left her caged 
over the bees a half hour, but she was still doubled 
up and apparently lifeless. She was then placed 
right among the bees, but he, I presume, had little 
hope she would ever be a lively bright queen again, 
as she was, although I assured him she would come 
out all right. After supper we looked again and 
she was marching around the combs as large as life 
and twice as natural, and as if to show us that she 
was not by any means dead, she spread her wings 
and sailed aloft. This behavior made him look al- 
most as troubled as when she was doabled up, but 
she soon came back and was caged and sent off with 
a pound of nice Italians. I mention this, as some of 
you might be so thoughtless as to throw a queen 
away, when in a similar state. There are a good 
many “kinks’’ with queens, as well as with bees, as 
you see. 


THE CYPRIAN AND HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 

AT present writing (27th), none of the workers 
have hatched, although several queens are hatched. 
They are like the queens and bees received, so far 
as I can see, about a fair average in looks with our 
usual queens and bees imported from Italy. If any- 
thing, they are a little smaller and darker, but their 
long journey would naturally unfit them to show to 
advantage. Of course, a careful test will be made 
of the workers, as soon as they are old enough to 
gather honey. In regard to prices, it is true, it is as 
easy to rear queens from their brood as from any 
other, but. on the other hand, these queens have 
cost friend Jones a great amount of money and la- 
bor, and it is only fair that we should help him, by 
taking them off his hands, at such prices as he 
thinks right and proper. One of ours has failed and 
died already, and another bas almost ceased laying; 
so you see everyone who invests has @ risk to run. 
In view of this, 1think double our usual prices for 
larvee and queens is none too much. 

Friend Jones has sent us some beautiful samples 
of Cyprian and Holy-Land queens preserved in al- 
eohol. The workers are apparently extremely well 
marked Italians, except that a few show a portion 
of a fourth yellow band, and one single specimen, 
put in a vial by itself, shows distinctly a full fourth 
band. The drones are yellower than any I have ev- 
er seen before. Many of the bees seem remarkably 
large, but this may be owing to the refraction of 
the round surface of the vials. Whether these bees 
prove superior or not, I feel it aduty to buy and 
test them, to assist friend Jones and Benton in de- 
fraying expenses, if nothing more. At last advices, 
friend J. had sold out on the Cyprian, but had plenty 


had the whole field of flowers clean in about a half | of Holy-Land queens. 
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Humbugs ¢ diindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance, The 
greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
being done any one. 


JRIEND Harrison, of the Honey Bec, has 

a letter from- Mitchell, in which he 

= makes his old stereotyped excuses for 
receiving money and making no returns. 
He has been swindled by some one else, and 
been sick, etc., but is now going to pay up 
everything satisfactorily. The only trouble 
with this story is that Mitchell is still send- 
ing out circulars, and has been doing so all 


the time, that he may get more money to_ 


put in his pocket without any thought of 
rendering any equivalent of any kind. He 
is now located in Smithfield, Jasper Co., Mo., 
where he says he can raise 400 queens per 


month, if need be. If any of our readers are | 
located near there, will they please report | 


what sort of an apiary or establishment he 
has there. The suit alluded to in June No. 
never came off, for the very good reason 
that Mitchell never appeared. <A_ great 
amount of evidence was brought up against 
him. For the present, I hope all of our 
readers will take pains to caution everybody, 
against sending any money in answer to any 
of his advertisements and circulars, and to 
brand every one who has the audacity to 


style himself one of Mitchell’s agents as a. 


swindler and a thief. There is abundant ev- 
idence now in print to back you up. 

You may thank N.C. Mitchell for one more sub- 
seriber. I can thank him for your journal, as it was 
through him I got track of GLEANINGS. You saved 
me $5.00, for I was about sending to him for a queen 
when GLEANINGS came and spoilt his bargain. 

JOHN 8. KING. 

San Jose, Santa Clara Co., Cal., July 12, 1880. 


MITCHELL. 


I hope, if [send you money, you will not do as | 


Mitchell of Indianapolis did a year since, with me. 
I sent him $5.00; he acknowledged the receipt, but 
forgot to send the bees. ROBERT TAYLOR. 

Lawrence, Kan., June 28, 1880. 

Your money is lost, friend T., but if you 
had taken a bee journal, you would have 
been too well posted to have sent Mitchell 
any money, during the past five years or 
more, and this would have paid for the jour- 
nal, and you would have had all of the rest 
of the information free. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 





queen I got last July. It was six days on the 


¥ WILL tell you what good luck I had with the | 
_] 


road, and some of the bees were dead; but the | 


queen was all right. I put the cage, for 24 hours, in 
a box hive where there was no queen, when she went 
to laying. As it was late, I gavethem a cap of hon- 
ey for winter, which was plenty, and they have in- 
creased so that I am looking every day for a swarm. 
They are large, yellow, nice bees, and work well. 


Italian bees are a curiosity here. People have come | 


from all around to see them. SAML. W. LEACH. 
Cromwell, Ohio Co., Ky., June 12, 1880. 


The A BC book is worth $5 to any bee-keeper. 
E. A. BEACH. 
Dysart, Tama Co., Iowa, July 17, 1880. 


A BCathand. Ilikeit. I lost five queens by not 
sending earlier. I showed it to a neighbor, and he 
wants one. Find inclosed —~ F. G. MILLER, 

Bonn, Neb., July 8, 1880. 


I can assure you that the A BC BOOK is worth ten 
times its value to any bee-keeper. 

HORACE PARISH. 

Weston’'s Mills, Catta. Co., N. Y., July 12, 1880. 

QUICK TIMB. 

I got the queen all right, all the way from Medina, 
in just two days from the time I mailed the order. 
Thanks for promptness. W. A. SNIFFIN. 

Spencer, Tioga Co., N. Y., July 16, 1880. 





QUEEN received all right. IT left her in the cage, 
on top of the frames, two nights and a day, in- 
troduced her in the morning, and she commenced 
laving the same day. THOMAS J. STINSON, 

Pawnee City, Neb., July 8, 1880. 

Your SMOKER arrived in due time, and works 
splendidly. Thanks for your promptness. My bees 
are doing first-rate, and bringing in lots of honey. 

DELOS Post. 

Barbour's Mills, Pa., July 12, 1880. 


Your package of QUEEN, BEES, and FRAME, so 

| nicely packed, is received in good order, and is al- 

| ready on its stand, with the bees going in and out at 

| work. This is undoubtedly the very best and safest 

way of sending out queens. M. L. THOMAS. 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., July 13, 1880. 


l received my bees all right. on the 19th, and put 
them in the hive the same day. They are at work. 
I put in3frames of combs. My hives are nearly 
like your Simplicity hives. Accept my thanks for 
the brood you sent me. JeSSE HOOSER. 

Hubbardstown, W. Va., June 26, 1880, 





I received the dollar QUEEN this evening about 
dark, all right; only one dead bee in cage. I tooka 
lantern, hunted out an old Italian queen, and caged 
the new comer on a comb. C, KeENpDIG. 

Naperville, Jll., July 16, 1880. 

[Well done, friend K.] 


A. I. Root:—A BC ecname all right. You were 
right in thinking I necJed it, and I was glad you 
sent it. I have appropriated every spare moment I 
have had for 8 days to the study of that valuable 
book, and am now very weil acquainted with the 
theory of bee culture, but am lacking in experience. 

Rost. C,. SIBLEY. 

Fort Jessup, Sabine Parish, La., June 19, 1880. 











| The Goons I ordered of you two months ago, I re- 
ceived about a week ago, all right except the fdn. 
| You sent 1% Ibs. and charged me for 2 Ibs. in the 


| bill. J. B. BROGAN. 
| Oak Hill, Pa., June 26, 1880. 


(The clerks wrote they knew the fdn. was put in, 
and told just where it was. Here is a second card:] 


1 found that '4 lb. of fdn. just where you said I 
would. Had I not got it at all, [ do not think I 
would have had such a dream as Mr. Kress had. 

Oak Hill, Pa., July 7. 1880. J. B. BROGAN. 


My SMOKER is loaned out to a neighbor, and ob, 
how I need it just now to conquer a colony of un- 
ruly blacks! After showing my ‘‘cold-blast Sim- 
plicity”’ to a neighbor who has kept bees for years 
on the old, old plan, and always refused to be com- 
forted by modern appliances in bee culture, he said 
he must have one of the little *‘ smoke squirters”’ to 
use when he “ robbed”’ his bees. 

MILLARD BERRY. 

Duck Creek, Dallas Co., Texas, July 13, 1880. 





I received the Goops in due time, and am very 
much pleased with the same. The fdn. works per- 
| fectly in my hives. It isa great boon to bee-keep- 
ers to be able to get so tine an article for so little 
money. The Alsike clover seed is also a splendid 
article. It is a pleasure to do business with so 
prompt a firm. I am only a beginner in the busi- 
ness of bee-keeping, but I hope to be better posted 
soon. G. W. WLLLIAMS. 

Attica, Mich., July 8, 1880. 
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The QUEEN received all right, in 3 days from the | 


time she was shipped. I think your shipping cage 
is persertons not a dead bee was in the cage. 
Banks, Minn., July 7, 1880. L. C. SEATON. 





The EXTRACTOR works splendidly so far. That lit- 
tle 50¢ PLANE is a clipper.--Bees are not doing much 
at present, on account of heavy rains. The pros- 
pects of the fall crop are good, ren from 
boneset. . H. CARD. 

Imlay City, Mich., July 15, 1°89. 


RED CLOVER QUEENS. 
The red clover queen I took from the post office 
the 7th. It lay in the office a few days, but was none 
the worse for that, for she was as lively us a cricket. 
She is large and handsome, and is now doing her du- 


ty like any other queen. I believe you have the, 


boss cage for shipping queens. R. Downs. 
Naugatuck, Conn., July 15, 188). 





ALL QUEENS NOE ALIKE PROLIFIC. 

The QUEEN you sent me the last time was a good 
one. iam much pleased with her, and much obliged 
to for your kindness. The first one you sent me died 
before the last one arrived’ She laid a few eggs the 
day before she died. The last one has laid eggs 
enough for 3 or 4 swarms of bees. The bees are 
good color and good workers. J. L. SUTTON. 

Mason City, lowa, July 3, . 1830. 


CLAIMS THAT GOODS WERE NOT IN THE BOX. 


Mr. A. I. Root: -1I had concluded that you had 
made a mistake and had not sent the fdn. cutter 
as it was not in the top of the box, and the sheets 
just filled the box; so I supposed that you had for- 
gotten to put it in. But when your card came, I 
took the fdn. all out to see, and found it all right. 

Anna, Ill., July 1, 1880. H. T. EASTMAN. 





Your goods were received the 20th of June, though 
ordered the 26th of May. They were too late, but 
very, very nice. I ask pardon, friend R., for hasty 
words. You did, no doubt, the best you could. We 
are all a pack of selfish creatures, too hasty and in- 
considerate. I thank you for your nice work, and 
regret my impatience. J. H. CARR. 

Ripeyville, Ky., June 23, 1880. 

[You were entirely excusable in saying all you did, 
friend C., and I have never for a moment thought 


of laying up against you a word that was said when | 


you were wanting your goods and your bees were 
swarming. It is | who should ask forgiveness, and I 
who should regret. Many, many thanks for your 
kind words; such give me a new faith in, and a new 
love for, humanity. It rests me to know that I am 
forgiven, and at the same time it gives me new en- 
ergy to go on with my work for you all. Whenever 
you are sorry, my friends, for any hasty word you 
have spoken, do not hesitate to say so, for you do 
not know how much help and cheer it may carry to 
some brother’s heart.] 


| Fr rom one of Root’s ‘select imported 
! Queens. Untested, by mail, $1.00. 
8S. A SHUCK, 
Fulton Co., Tl. 


2 ) GOOD strong Swarms of Italian Bees in ten- 
frame Simplicity Hives, for sale at $5.00 each. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction MG aS “Address 
W. CHENEY 
Orange, Franklin Co. , Mass. 


PRIZE BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best farmers’ pig; have been known 
to dress 90 per cent of live weight; are small bone 
and light offal; quick to mature. Jos. Harris, au- 
thor of “Harris on the Pig,” ete., says of my boar 
“Porter,” that he is the ‘finest Essex pig he ever 
saw.”’ A few Pedigree Pigs for disposal, (farrowed 
Feb. 23, and March 1, 1880) at moderate prices, suita- 
ble for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solicited. All correspondence will 
have cheerful and prompt attention. 
4tfd C. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited number of eggs for hatching 
from my prize winning Brown Leghorns, and Black 
Red Bantams, at $2.00 per 13, warranted to hatch. 





Bryant, 


Will Sell 


Full colonies of Italian Bees with imported moth- 
ers, tested and untested queens—if ordered this 
month--at greatly reduced prices. Years of cageful 
selection and breeding for protit have given me as 
good a strain of honey gatherers as can be found in 
any apiary. Address, J. A. BUCHANAN, 

8d Holiday’ s Cove, W. Va. 

Rr EA RIN G 


OF 


al al 
TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEEN 
From extra-fine strains of Itahans, * specialty. he 
Circular, sent free. J. M. TAYLOR, 
8d Lewistown, ¥ ‘red. Co. ” Ma. 
St ICK a pin here, so that you won t forget that _my 
prices hereafter will be, for $1.00 Queens, 75 ¢.; 
Tested, $1.60; Hybrids, 40 cents. 
HARTWELL BARBER, 
8 Adrian, Mich. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 
Makes a Specialty of rearing DOLLAR QUEENS. 


All queens bred from an imported mother, and 
the cells built in full colonies. All queens in the 
apiary (except the imported queen) are daughters of 
imported mothers. No black bees in the vicinity. 
Single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or 
more, 73¢ each. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Queens 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, and their safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Send money by draft, registered 
letter, or by P. O. money order drawn on Flint, 
Mich., as Rogersville is not a money order office. A 
neat little circular and price list, printed in colors 
upon the cheirograph, will be sent free upon appli- 
cation. itfd 


. B.—He has a large stock of fine queens on wie 
and. ean fill ovders prometty. 


Mollie Heath Hovey Plant, 


We have at last succeeded in getting some seed of 
this beautiful plant, which is described on page 148 
of GLEANINGS for 1879. The seed is flat and bean- 
like. As we have but a few, in order to make them 
go around, we offer them postpaid, at 5 cents each. 
To Canada, 2 cents extra. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


18 Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they 
bargain for. Send for circular. WM. W.CARY, 
Itfing Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


“W. 0.8” INK. 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in 4 





SONS DOO, BOE HIG 6.0 nso ks cs dccdcwesties 5 00 

In quantities of 5 or more gross, $4,00 per Gross. 
In Pint Bottles, per doz Galea snvsees mavsiarsa ieaauted $3 00 
DE re) oe Bungee ty ee eeu eewnueee 6 00 
WS eR Sa dawendicceeicdtesace nese 12 00 


Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one half more. 
Liquid Bluing, in 6 Obs bott! a 50 

* gr00s ........90 @ 

I will send % gross, 2 oz. inks, assorted “color 8, 
black, blue, violet, and one bottle each of green and 
red, as a trial order for $1.00. 

WM. OLDROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861.° 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Scientific Bee-Culture, and the Produc- 
tion and Sale of Pure Honey. $1.50 a yeur 
in adv ance. Send for Sample. 
THOMAS G. NEWMA 
974 West Madison Street, ¢ oo among Tih 


ENDED! 
a a ae 


The Interference Case between James Forncrook, 
and Lewis & Parks, has come to an end, and the Pat- 
ent was allowed to James Forncrook, on the **Boss” 
One-Piece Section, no longer called the * Lewis” 
Section, and would have been issued had it not been 


stfd 





for the application of Mr. Dalzell’s. 
*Boss’’ Sections 494x414 a» $6 00 
” a8 MCS cetaGawekew ok beck oxsake 7 00 
ha We will make the “*Boss”’ Section | any size desired. 
bs Full Colony of Italian Bees, $6.00. Send for Price 
: List. JAMES FORNCROOK & CO, 


August 1, 1880. Watertown, Wis. 


1880, EVERET? BROS. 1800 


; Everett’s Honey Extractors and Everett Lang- 
stroth Hives a specialty. We challenge competition 
in quality and price. Our circular and price list of 
Apiarian Supplies, Italian Bees, and high class Poul- 
try sent free. Address 

8 EVERETT BROS., Toledo, Ohio. 


&d 





= 














UEENS for 75 cts. each, three for $2.00. 

Bred from a choice queen of A. 1. Root'’s im- 

4 portation, by return mail. Safe ee and satis- 
faction guaranteed. s. W. STEVENS 


kd Ridgetield, Fairfield Co. .c onn. 





Scovell’s, Eureka, Cold blast, 


Bee Smoker is Boss. 
It is a cold blast or a hot blast, both at once or sepa- 


rately, at the will of the operator. It is the only 
cold blast smoker on the market that bas no tubes 
or other complicated machinery in the fire barrel to 
interfere with filling and cleaning. Large size bel- 
lows, 544x614 inches; fire barrel, 2'; inches. Price 
f $1.00; by mail, $1.25. Send for illustrated, de scrip- 
tive catalogue and or ice list of Hives, Implements, 
and Supplies used in bee culture. Address 
7-lld SCOVELL & ANDERSON, Columbus, Kansas. 


CLG TRAWBERRY Y PLaNTSy) 


Pot grown and common ground layers, of all the 
best new and standard varieties including Sharpless, 
Crescent, Glendale. Windser Chief, &e. 

Potted plants will vield a good crop next June. 

For full information send postal card for descrip- 
tive circular, 


| R. MANN & SON, 


Lansing, Mich. 














Cyprians 


AT 


me $10.00! mH 


We now receive Cyprian Queens every 2 weeks 
via ITALY, and can sell them as follows: 
Select Imported. Cy prians, et 
Common * - 
Send for Sappoment to our ¢ ‘ircular. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
8-9d Hamilton, Hancock Co., Til. 


—EE 


eo 00 


FOSTER’S QUEENS 85 CENTS. 


Hereafter, 8 cts. for all untested, and $1.50 for 
Safe arrival guaranteed (see Bin 348). 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. V ernon, | 


tested. 


8d inn Co., Iowa. 





Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knife. 
BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


_ Large ‘Smokers, 2% 
neiee "Shendend “Smokers. Z 

ne - - - $1.25 
Plain Standard Smokers, 2 
1.00 


ine 
Little Wonder Smokers, 1% 


inch, - - 75. 
Little Wonder Smokers. er ¢ 
5 dozen, - - - 3.00 


ew & H. Knife, - $1.00 f 

Same with Cap-Catcher, 

If to be sent by mail, or 
singly by express, add 25 cts. 
euch, to prepay postage or 
express charges. Send for 
circular. If to sell again, 
apply for dozen or halt doz- 
en rates. Address 
BINGHAM 


«& 
HETHERINGTON, 
OTSEGO, MICH. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., July 14, 1880. 
T. F. Bingham, Otsego, Mich.: 

DEAR Sir,—-We have sold out every Smoker we re- 
ceived from you last. Sold them and no others last 
year and this also, and have never had one com- 
plaint. They give entire satisfaction. 

Respectfully, WILLIAMSON & BRO. 


Cyprian weeny 


Mr. Julius Hoffman shipped me a frame of eggs, 
and a frame of sealed drone brood, June 23d, from 
which I have, July 9th, 77 Cyprian queens and 4000 
Cyprian drones. Received imported queen from 
D. A. Jones, July 5th. No black or Italian drones 
in hives in my vicinity. Will sell untested Cyprian 
queens at $2.00, or tested queens in one-frame nu- 
cleus for $5.00. Extra bees $1.00 per lb. Safe arri- 
val guaranteed by oS 
8-9d . 8. HUGHES, Mt. Zion, Ill. 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. Send fora 





8d 


circular. A. D. BENHAM, 
2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt ot price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to a if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were mong | to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good thi 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 

owing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
a, Ne reer 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 


R 


Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 1 
tg ee 1 
I a ooo 65.60 6550-0600 cc cpewceees 1 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**................... 1 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 

Bee-keeper’s Text Book*..Revised, Muslin... 1 
it) 7) “ oe *x ~ “ Paper. “ee 

A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*s.. 1 
EON Ns vs inenreseunntadesdice aos 
How I made a Year with my BeestS A 
foreign book; more valuable as a curi- 


SRISSTSRR 


osity than as a practical work........... 25 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 

fiction and not facts. Price.............. 1 00 

BI as snide 060450 cwadinwss : 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10 


Sugar Canes and their Products* Sample of 
Sugar included ....... 
Fuller’s Grape. Oulturiat**.......... ccccceccces 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


en I Te, 5a. ws once cincccecdecasnsitn 
FIV: BOTS GO0 BEG 0... wc ccccscvescsessccece 
I I Sonn cols occtescteeedemese 
MR TA RTI, BOOGGATE oo... ooo occ ccc ccc csce 
BIEL, CR Os BI o.oo occ ccccccccevsccece . 
Ns oi iincegcdesvscccessons ‘ 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. .. 
How to Use The Microscope..................+. 
Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope**. 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**.............. 
Loo re ea 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**.... 
Practical Floriculture*.......... 
GOnGenRee TOP FLOR, ....as ccs iccccccsese 
Strawbe Culturist, Fuller*... 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*......... 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*........... 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar§..... 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring. . 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely. 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**..... ate 
BO BO BAO GOI ooo cincc ccc ce cssrceesescces 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*t......... 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 
Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words only 
oo a) “ we i.) 4 i boards 
“ wo and music, paper 
“ “ “ boards 


— 


_—— 
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ll cell el el oe 


“ “ 
“ o 


Tracy’s “Mother and Her Offspring” ......... 1 
H i. ers 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper......... 30 
Tillinghast, Factoryville, Penn.......... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 2 50 
How to Paimt, Gardner. .........scccecscccccces 1 00 
“The Life of Trust’”’ by Geo. Muller**......... 1 50 


Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


Amorioan Angier, NOtris. ........ccicccccscccees $5 50 
Amorioan Bird Fanoler.......0.ccccccc cocccces 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 38 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 75 
Burn’s SS Drawing Book........... 100 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50....cloth 5 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 25 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................4-- 30 





° 
2 
S 
> 
a 


0 PP Sa ee ee 
CO A BATU on ain cencccecccrcccecse 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ..- 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Re I I oink da ceivanss cecececcees 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 

kil eee ry a 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring... 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
Farming by Inches, Barnard.................-- 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 

Growers) 30 
Bt END yg cnc ccccsusccsicrvevececs’ 
0 Er Peer ree Tre rte 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 
Gardening For Money, Barnard 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... . 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper..............+5- 
pa ne = ~——- ee eee ee 

regory On Onions....... DD wh ed eaveoeeses 
eee le eer 
Pe a oc nce cedd vowed cccecees eee 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
PROGHIGE BOROOIMIABUOE. ... 06... cccccccccccerses 


bt OO et et et 


om 
SSSSHRSSR KESSRESASSSSSSES BSS RSEFZE 
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oo 
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How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 

With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johuson’s How Crops Grow.............00.0+5 
Klipparts Wheat Plant...... Made Janel ncéwances 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat... ........05 ssece 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. : 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Heusekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 

EN Gs in Chie bacaeiasonednceesioeses 
By Tem BOG Pari, APBATG .. oo. 2 ccs cccccccsee 
My Vinevard at Lakeview...................6 
CN re errr cre Te 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
CNIS i kddec-_ceccssceoctcccedicece 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
PO CEG, FE Bivo oc vscccccccccccvceseses 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... ............ 
I I MID ee ocids. ciccccsscccesevecese 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 
NS kn ias cin-a.ccie ae'ercidaced sevaccees 
PEO, TAIN ooo os cc ccc cccccccescccese 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
Stewart's Sorghum and Its eee 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story ...... 
Be CE I ince cise cccccsccccasecasene 1 
Ns case ccwccccbocescsécace 
Taxidermist’s Manual.................- a Aree 
Youman’s Household Science........ ......... 
eI TIS ow 6c vcs cccccccseces Sdeactede 
IN oe. Fb nv cNdpewscaddddsdece vase 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan. 1880. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every No. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


OUR FLAT BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


with high, sharp, side wails, 10 to l4 
square feet to the lb.; HAS BEEN USED 
the past season in FULL SIZE SHEETS, in 
surplus boxes, adding LARGELY to the 
YIELD and to the MARKET VALUE of the 
honey. The wired foundation does not 
sag, and gives general satisfaction. Circular and 
samples free. 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, sole manufacturers, 


2tfd, fdn. Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., Ns Ws 


see ween eee eere 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





DADANT & SON. 


COLONIES. 


With Imported, tested, Italian queen......... $13 00 
* home-bred “ = ri 9 00 


Hybrids and blacks in movable frame or box hives. 
Have wintered over 


100 IMPORTED QUEENS, 


and will continue to receive 2 shipments every 
month from May to September. 


ROOT AND DUNHAM FOUNDATION. 


The purest and brightest yellow foundation made. 


Hives, Extractors, Cans for uncapping, Veils, Smo- | 
| 


kers, Pails, Jars, Knives, &c. 


Send your name ona postal card for circular and | 


sample of foundation free. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 








3-8d Hamilton, Hancock ‘Co., Til. 
18s8so. i18s8so. 
ITALIAN QUEENS & NUCLEI. 
Single Queen, ee es > bins paescune eee $2 00 
Untested (Laying)................ 1 00 
Sent by mail. 
Nuclei, 1 frame, Langstroth DR icaak se usnech 2 00 
ee | - ¢ Rs ks oe kabine 2 50 
ee = ad De alas 5 aN alana wiles 3 00 
Tested Queens, per doz EY eR ee eae) 20 00 
glint li, 2S ER ee at na ene 10 00 
Safe arrival qanraneees. 
Address W. P. HENDERSON, 


#8ing Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name, and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping ye for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Apiarian Supplies, Sample Sectional Box, 
and Comb Foundation. We wish to present 
these to every reader of this journal, and hence offer 
them Free. Please send your name at once. Spe- 





cial attention given to rearing Italian Queens 


and Bees. The ek at pete paid for Beeswax. 
J. SAYLES, 
1-8d Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


I SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Kepers’ 
Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 
Uncappi Knives, 
Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
ee XY Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
1& 2ib. roll uare Glass Honey Jars, with 
a Foi oe and Labels, (Corks, 
mblers, 
‘rate J Jars, etc. 
Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., etc. For further particulars, oon 





». . 


976 and 978 Central Ave., 
1-12 ; Cincinnati, O. 
BEES FOR 1880. 
We will furnish Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens 
CHEAP. Satisfaction guaranteed. For circulars, ad- 
dress 8. b. MCLEAN & SON, 
3-8d Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


Ta POLTED QUEENS: 


In April,- - - ll francs in Gold. 
May and June, - - - - - 10 

July and August,- - - - 9 « 
September and October,- - - 7 “* ws 


Queens which die > transit will be replaced only 
if sent back in a lette 
CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 
14dif Bologna, Italy. 


MPORTED S 
QUEEN 


JUST RECEIVED. PRICE $5.00. 


ae ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 
LEWIS A. BEST, BEst’s, PA. 


TRY OUR IRALIAN QUEENS! 


Send for price list. Bees by the pound, nuclei, or 
| colony. Circulars of our Bees, Queens, and Novel- 
ties sent free. Address— 
j-9d J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 


J. M. Brooks & Bro’s. 
COLDEN ITALIANS. 


FINE TESTED QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY. 


Send for circular and see what others say of them. 
| 3-0d COLUMBUS, IND., BOX 64. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 

All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
ae. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in _— 
ested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7.00 to’ $10.00. Four 
| frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
| $5.00, after, $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 

— &e. PAUL L. VIALLON, 
3tfd Bayou Goula, La. 


AIN’T THEY NICE! 


Those Manilla Envelopes Printed by 


D. S. BETHUNE, Snyder, r, Ashley Co., Ark. 


Why! He will print ycur Name, Address, and Bus- 
iness Card on 100 of them, for only 30 cents! "2 
better do y ou want? Se: | him an order. 


GOOD BEE FARM FOR SALE 


I now offer for sale my y bee farm of 40 acres of 
good land, good orchard, good, new house which 
cost $1,200 three years ago, splendid cellar that will 

| hold 150 hives of bees, good market for honey. 
Price, $50.00 per acre; $1,000 down, balance on long 
time if wanted. For further er particulars, address 
the undersigned. R, 
June 10, 1880. Py LeeCo., Ill. 7-9 


SIMPLICITY 


CHAFF, AND STORY AND HALF, HIVES, 
SECTIONS, FRAMES, 
DUNIIAM FOUNDATION, &C., 
CHEAr,F. 

kd Workmanship superior. Manufactured by 
MERRIAMA FA LCONE rR, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 23c per Ib. cash, or 25c in trade for any 

| quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 

at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 

who wish to purchase, at 27c per lb. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.-Unless you put your name on the box, and 

| tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 

responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
| eral thing to send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. 
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